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SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—Present special rate of two years for $1.00. Single copy 
10 cents. Special Canadian subscription, two years for $1.25. Foreign subscription, 
$1.50 for two years. No yearly subscription. DISCONTINUANCE.—Subscription stopped 
on expiration. No subscmber will be run into debt by us for this journal. CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS.—Give your old address as well as the new and write the name to which 
the journal has heretofore been addressed. REMITTANCE.—Should be sent by post- 
office money order, bank draft, express money order or check. CONTRIBUTIONS to 
Gleanings columns solicited; stamps should be enclosed to insure return to author if 
manuscript is not printed. ADVERTISING RATES.—Advertising rates and conditions 
will be sent on request. Results from advertising in this journal are remarkably satis- 
factory. ADVERTISER’S LIABILITY.—tThe publishers use utmost diligence to estab- 
lish in advance the reliability of every advertiser using space in this journal. 
Entered as second class mail matter at the Postoffice at Medina, O. Published monthly. 
Space in this issue occupied by reading matter, 68.6 per cent; advertising, 31.4 per cent. 
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Root Service from Ready to Ship 


CHI CAGO A Case or Carload 


A good crop needs good HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS JARS 
CONT AINERS CONTINENTAL CANS & PAILS 
DISPLAY COMB-HONEY CASES 
CORRUGATED SHIPPING CASES 





We have them for you. 


CANS AND PAILS 
GLASS JARS EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT 
WOOD AND CORRUGATED 
COMB-HONEY CASES 


CARTONS FOR COMB HONEY Your order will be shipped 


promptly. 
Bee supplies for any need. 


Ask for container price list. Write for illustrated price list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago The A. I. Root Company 


224 West Huron Street, of Iowa 
CHICAGO, ILL. Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Honey Container Service from Syracuse 


HAZEL-ATLAS CLEAR WHITE ROUND HONEY JARS 


3¥-0z. honey capacity, 48 to case, shipping weight, 15 lbs . $1.25 $7.20 
8-oz. honey capacity, 24 to case, — weight, 12 lbs... J 5.25 
16-oz. honey capacity, 24 to case, shipping weight, 18 lbs soe ae 6.50 
32-oz. honey capacity, 12 to case, shipping weight, 15 lbs ; d 5.15 
48-oz. honey capacity, 12 to case, shipping weight, 18 Ibs... g 5.25 


CORRUGATED PAPER CASES 
This is the ideal case for delivering honey to the local trade but not for selling honey to 
the public. Honey in these cases finds sales resistance in the big markets 
Paper Shipping Cases for 4%4x1%.... Per 10, $2.20. Per 100, $21.00. Wt. 10, 28 lbs. 
Paper Shipping Cases for 44,x1', .Per 10, 2.00. Per 100, 20.00. Wt. 10, 24 Ibs. 
Paper Shipping Cases for 4x5x1% Per 10, 2.00. Per 100, 20.00. Wt. 10, 24 Ibs. 
Silicate of Soda for sealing. 1 gallon, 60c; Ye gallon, 35c; 1 quart, 20c 


PLAIN FRICTION. TOP CANS AND PAILS 
PACKED IN DUST-PROOF CARTONS 
No. in cart. Per cart. No. in cart. Per cart. Ship. Wt. 
2¥-lb. cans (4x4 9-16)...... oen Se $0.55 100 $3.75 35 Ibs. 
5-lb. pails (5x5%). 6 .50 50 3.25 29 Ibs. 
10-lb. pails (64%4x7%) 50 4.75 45 Ibs. 
Write for special prices on any of the above in large quantities. 


60-POUND SQUARE CANS, equipped with special 2%,” caps, and 3” four-finger grip 
wire handles in boxes of 2 each; one to 10 cases, $1.05 per. case; 10 to 49 cases, $1.00 per 
case; 50 cases or more, 95c per case. Special low prices on carloads. 

For prices on display cases, cartons, lithographed pails, signs, etc., see 1929 catalog 
or write. 
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“‘Backlot’’ 


EXTRACTORS 
Save You Money 


**Backlot’’ 2-frame 
$11.75 
Strongly built, ball 
bearing and easily 
operated. Lowest 
price 2-frame_ ex- 
tractor made. 
Size. Pock. Price. 
5 95x16 $11.75 
9 12x16 15.25 
**Backlot’’ Single 
Frame, $8.90 
Fine for the small 
beekeeper. Ball 
bearing, easily op- 
erated. 
PATENTED 12-11-38 Size. Pock. Price. 
3 95x16 $8.90 
7 12x16 11.40 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us for 
Money-saving Catalogue 
Superior 4-frame and 2-frame extractors. 
Capping extracting baskets to fit any 
make, or size reversible extractor. Plain 
and steam-heated uncapping’ knives. 
Coolsmoke Bee Smokers, Honey Storage 
tanks. Everything sold on a money-back 
guarantee. 
For 57 years building honest goods and 
giving fair, square, honest treatment. 


THE STANDARD CHURN COoO., 
WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
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/ Honey Containers 
oney C 

214-lb. cans, 24 in a case, 

per case 
2%-lb. cans, per carton of 100. 
5-lb. pails, per case of 12.... 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50... 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100.. 
10-lb. pails, per case of 6.... 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50.. 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 100. 
5-gal. square cans, one in a case . 
5-gal. square cans, per case of 2 1.10 


Glass Jars 
14-lb. 24 in a reshipping case, 
per case 
1-lb. 24 in a reshipping case, 
per case 
2-lb. 12 in a reshipping case, 
per case 


Offered for shipment in original pack- 
ages either from Reedsville, Wis., or di- 
rect from factory. Write for quantity 
prices. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


|_f REEDSVILLE WISCONSIN 
Bt et ed ee ee 
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BANKING 
by 
MA‘ L‘ 


mo 
r+ AVINGS earn 4% interest. here, and you 
can make your deposits BY MAIL, if this is 


more convenient for you. 





Get Our Prices 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 


letter. 
Our Guarantee 
All goods purchased may be returned if un- 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can 
ve special service to those located in the 
ast—New York, Penn., New England and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


FALCONER, N. Y. 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part, please 
quote prices. I have swarms. 
Sections 
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Honey Markets 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of August) 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 
—In San Diego County white sage, wild buck- 
wheat, turkey mullein and turpentine weed are 
blooming in occasional mountain sections, but 
in most districts flowering plants have dried 
up, due to hot weather. In Los Angeles, River- 
side and Ventura counties lima beans will pro- 
duce a fair to good crop. Probably 20 lbs. sur- 
plus per colony. It is very dry in these counties 
except where irrigated. Prevailing hot weather 
has melted down combs in many colonies in 
Kern County. Many bees have suffocated. Bee- 
keepers have made several extractions from al 
falfa and cotton which are producing consider- 
able honey. Forest fires as far north as Santa 
Barbara have helped to dry up vegetation. The 
market continues firm although the demand for 
alfalfa honey is still slow because prices seem 
too high for most exporters. A little export de- 
mand is developing. Comparatively little sage 
or orange honey is left in producers’ hands. 
Light amber alfalfa in the Imperial Valley is 
scarcer than at first anticipated. Sales by bee- 
keepers reported as follows: Water white or- 
ange, 11%-11%c per lb.; white orange, 10%- 
11%c per l|b.; water white sage, 11%-12¢ per 
lb.; white sage, 10%-12c per lb.; light amber 
sage, 9-9%c per lb.; extra light amber sage, 
10c per lb.; light amber buckwkeat, 8c per lb.; 
Imperial Valley light amber alfalfa, 7-7 '%c per 
lb. A large lot of white mesquite from Coachella 
Valley brought 7%c per lb. Beeswax reported 
sold at 26-28c per Ib. Central California—Al- 
falfa is yielding slowly in San Joaquin Valley. 
Spike weed flow is improving but plants are 
not abundant. Cotton honey is being made in 
some counties but none has been extracted yet. 
Sales of light amber alfalfa are reported at 7- 
7%ec per lb.; amber, 6%c per lb. Northern 
California—The thistle flow is slow but steady 
and will total more than at first anticipated, 
averaging 100-120 Ibs. per colony. Surprise Val- 
Modoe County should produce 100 Ibs. 
from alfalfa. Honey Lake Valley in 
County is looking for a light alfalfa 
crop, as alfalfa is not yielding well. Colusa 
County reports considerable swarming, due 
probably to practically no spring flow. Prevail- 
ing prices, case lots to carlots, mostly in ton 
lots, star thistle, white, 8%c per Ib. Extra light 
amber, 8-8 %c per Ib.; light amber, 8c per Ib.; 
light amber alfalfa, 7c per Ib.; holly, 7e per 
Ib. Beeswax sold at 26-28¢ per lb ; 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Bees are active on 
the second crop alfalfa, fireweed and ever 
greens, but flow is slowing somewhat. The third 
crop of alfalfa should provide winter stores 
and some surplus. Sweet clover is not so abun- 
dant as last year. Some producers are extract 
ing, but a few are waiting for the second bloom 
of alfalfa to finish its yield. The yield is spot 
ted. In western Washington the fireweed yield 
is expected to run well above the average, per 
haps totaling 200 lbs. per colony, while in the 
Kittitas Valley in central Washington the av- 
erage is estimated at 100 Ibs. Lower averages 
are expected in other sections. Some sales of 
fireweed and mixed flavors are reported at 12- 
12%c per lb. for 60s and 14c per Ib. for small 
pails; light amber vine maple at 18c per Ib. in 
small pails. Beeswax is very abundant and is 
being quoted at 25c per Ib. cash, 27c in trade 

INTERMOUNTAIN STATES—This is an ‘‘off 
year’’ for white sweet clover in many areas, 
and tke honey crop will have to come more 
largely from alfalfa than was the case last 
year. Western Slope Colorado, Utah and Idaho: 
Bright warm days have followed heavy and 
frequent rains on the western slope section of 
Colorado. The rains of course kept the bees 
from working and damaged the alfalfa to some 
extent. In Utah alfalfa and sweet clover bloom 
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is holding up well as there is an abundance of 
water yet in the canals for irrigation. The sec 
ond stand of alfalfa is furnishing nectar which 
is being supplemented by sweet clover flow to 
some extent. Surplus honey is usually over by 
the middle of August, but after that time bees 
are usually expected to get enough for winter 
stores from tke third stand of alfalfa and sweet 
clover and occasionally provide surplus. Esti- 
mates as to average per colony differ widely, 
ranging from 35 lbs. to 150 lbs. Eastern Colo- 
radoz Recent rains should prolong the honey 
flow. Bees are still gathering some nectar from 
white sweet clover and alfalfa. Crop conditions 
over this section are spotted, probably due to 
local showers, but as a whole the crop is bet 
ter than was anticipated earlier in the season 
Montana and Wyoming: The dry weather has 
retarded honey production in these states. Rain 
is needed if even a fair crop is to be gathered. 
Irrigation water is getting scarce in some sec 
tions. Honey is of excellent quality. Nevada 
Sweet clover and alfalfa yield kas been slow 
and beekeepers are apprehensive that lack of 
irrigation water will sharply curtail this year’s 
honey crop. New honey is being rapidly taken 
off and the extracted combs given back to the 
bees. Comb honey, which is produced in less 
and less volume each year, is of good color 
Recent sales of white sweet clover and alfalfa 
reported as follows: Extracted, carlots 6 4/5 
7%ec per lb.; 60s, 8-10c per lb.; small pails, 
10-13c per lb.; bulk comb in large lots, 12% 
l3c per lb. Comb ranged widely from $3.50 
4.80 per case for fancy, and $3.25-3.50 per 
case for No. 1. Beeswax sold at 25-3lc per lb 

ARIZONA—Conditions vary greatly but gen 
erally there has been sufficient rainfall to in 
sure some fall bloom. Sales by producers are 
reported as follows: Light amber alfalfa, Salt 
River Valley, 6%-6%c per lb.; Yuma section, 
6%-7%ec per lb.; one lot extra light amber, 
7%ec per lb. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES—Northeast Tex 
as: Honey flow is very spotted, depending prin- 
cipally on distribution of rain. In the Red River 
Valley the flow is said to be the longest and 
heaviest in years, other sections not far away 
have been cut very short by dry weather. Qual- 
ity in Red River Valley is very fine grade sad 
flavor. Where brunnichia is abundant an aver- 
age of 100 lbs. or better is reported per colony. 
East Texas: A slow flow of amber colored hon 
ey, a blend of various summer flowers has been 
on for some time in some areas. Some trouble 
from fermentation has been experienced. It is 
said that apparently well-ripened and sealed 
honey has soured while still in the hives. Pros- 
pects for a late summer and fall flow are rather 
poor. South Central Texas: Cotton is not bloom- 
ing well on account of being infested with in- 
sects. It is koped hot dry days will remedy this 
condition, but the flow will be late. South Tex- 
as: Dry weather continues and bees are in- 
active. West Texas: Cotton is yielding little 
nectar. An average of 75 Ibs. per colony of 
light-colored fine flavored honey is reported by 
one producer, mostly mesquite. Considerable 
dark honey is being offered in certain sections 
which is said to tend to lower prices on better 
grades. Some sales at the following prices are 
reported: Extracted, ton lots, 7c per Ib.; 60s, 
10c per Ilb.; small pails, mostly 10-12¢ per Ib.; 
bulk comb, 10-12¢ per Ib.; Beeswax, 3le per 
Ib. In New Mexico white clover and alfalfa ex 
tracted is reported sold at 9%c per Ib. in 60s 
and 12-13c per Ib. for small pails; bulk comb, 
15¢ per lb. Some No. 1 white clover comb sold 
at $4.50 per case. 

PLAINS AREA—North Dakota and Western 
Minnesota: Rain is badly needed in this sec- 
tion. Bees are working on the clovers and bass- 
wood, but the flow is light now. Quality of hon- 
ey is said.to be excellent. Extracting is under 
way. South Dakota: Missouri River Valley of 
Soutk Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa: The yield 
is very spotted in this section. One producer 
reports a weekly gain of 35 Ibs. per colony, 
while others report the bees scarcely making a 

(Continued on page 604.) 
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~.__ Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in August we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is the average 
yield per colony to date this season in your locality of (a) extracted honey? (b) comb honey? 
2. How does this compare with the average yield for your locality? Give answer in per cent. 3. What 
portion of tke entire crop of surplus honey does this represent, in your estimation? Give answer 
n per cent. 4. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (car- 
load or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per lb? (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) ex- 
tracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per case? 6. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extract- 
ed honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy 
ind No. 1, per section? 7. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer 
in one word, as slow, fair, or rapid. The following answers were received 

Pet. Pet. 











Av. col. yld. aver. entire Large lots To grocers. Retail Move- 

State. Name. Ext. Comb. yield. crop. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. 
Ala. (W. D. Achord)...... ?.. .. 25..100. ao ai . . -§.75.. ..Fair 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman).... 50.. — iS - .-$.80.. S” = . Slow 
Ark. (J. Johnson)....... «« Sena. wa % — .-1.00. . $4.80. .1.25. .$.28. .Slow 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews).... 10.. ae SS ae Ae re .-1.00.. .25..Fair 
Col. (J. A. Green)....... 100.. pecs TB = |e io aa. 
Col. (B. W. Hopper)..... 290... 76...300...208.. .20.. B.G0.. S56... B.50.. &%.. 0. . Folk 
Conn. (A. Latham) ...... 65.. 25..100..100.. -1.00.. 6.75..1.30.. .47..Fair 
Conn. (A. W. Yates).... 60.. 56..100.. 75.. , .- 95.. 7.00..1.25.. .40. .Fair 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) a Se om — —— . .Slow 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder)....... 60.. 45. 100.. 75.. .07.. 3.50.. .65. .1.00.. .20..Slow 
Ind. (T. COC. Johnson)....1235.. 75..125.. 95.. — .. .820.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Slow 
Ind. (E. 8. Miller)......150..100..200.. 65 : 80.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Fair 
i. Coe. GB BO eckson Wee — = See Gee wee ée co ss Mes . .Rapid 
Ia. (F. Coverdale)....... Be... GO... 258.. TW ne > aes G2... 36.. .. 
Kans. (J. F. Garner).... 75.. 66.. 75..100.. .08.. oo eee Giles ckae.. 22... ee 
La. (BE. O. Davis)....... 50.. «+ ee Ben Swe ~— ee 6 oe ..Fair 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett)....140.. oats s BB . _~ Jed .. 85.. .80..Fair 
Mich. (F. Markkam)....150.. 80..150..100.. .. 400.. .80.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Fair 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend).. 90.. sacs. 20. ne oa a i ..Fair 
Minn. (F. W. Ray)...... 140.. ..100..100.. .08.. . 60.. a * ..Fair 
Mo. (J. M. Fisbeck)..... 40.. ..100..100.. T os ers <8. ..Slow 
Mo. (J. H. Fisbeck)..... 40...  ..100..100.. rw .. .80.. ..1.00. . Slow 
Neb. (J. H. Wagner)....100.. 60..125.. 50.. .08% 4.00.. .65.. 4.80.. .80.. .25..Fair 
Nev. (E. G. Norton)..... 20.. re = = = i“ “< : : a 

N. Y¥. (Adams & Myers).. 80.. 50..150.. 75.. ; ‘ ; , ..Fair 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser). « BB Tic Ties Cees sees Bcc OO 5.00 85 30. . Fair 
MH Gs. Bi BD ck oe 87% 50..100.. 95.. o> OOS... .7O.. 696. .1.0.. 38. .Fah 
N. Y. (N. L. Stevens).... 50.. ..125.. 60.. 09% 65... .. 85.. .25..Fair 
N. GC. (C. S. Baumgarner) . > 2 ee... Fe. - . «is ..1.25.. .830..Fair 
N. ©. (W. J. Martin).....150..100.. 75.. .. .07.. 3.00..1.00.. 4.50..1.25.. .35.. Fair 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt)......120.. 84..140..100.. .10.. 4.50.. .90.. 5.00..1.10.. .27..Fair 
Ohio. (F. Leininger)...... 150. .100..100..100.. .11.. 4.50.. : . .Slow 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)..... 100.. 75..130..100.. .09 a a 4.00..1.00.. .25..Fair 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles)...... ~~ 20. 208.. B:. i -- 80... 4.80..1.00.. .25..Fair 
Pa. (Harry Beaver)...... oO.. 3O..88.. W.. sits .. 65.. 4.25.. 80.. .23..Slow 
Pa. (D. OC. Gilham)...... 45.. 30.. 90.. 80.. ; ..1.05.. 6.30..1.35.. .85..Slow 
8. ©. (RB. &. Prevest).... @.. 30.. + wes ; .. 87% 7.20..1.25.. .80..Fair 
S. D. (L. A. Syverud)....150..100..110.. 75.. .08.. 4.00.. .60.. 4.65.. .77% .25..Slow 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)..100.. 50..150.. 90. oe = - 1.25.. .30..Fair 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling).... 50.. 50..150.. 75.. os ~~? ‘+ . Fair 
Toe... 12. B.. Ted..c ss H.. OO. Bes TS... BS. OC... B.. « ae . Slow 
Tex. (H. B. Parks)...... 65.. ,. 8. .200.. 26.. . ae. . = ..Fair 
Utek. CM. A. GIR)... 2.0 150.. 90..100..100.. . si - a% ee . .Slow 
Ve. @. BB. Grome)....... T.. GW. . 156. .100.. 2 ..1.00.. 6.50..1.25.. .35..Slow 
Vo. Ci. G, BOR) ccc . 45.. 36.. -60..100.. is oo es CHO... 2 -25..Fair 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) , , 7 i — ‘ 43 . _ ..Fair 
W. Va. (T. K. Massle)... 20.. 40 80 .1.00.. .30..Slow 
Wis. (N. E. France)... ; 105. : a ae 

Wis. (E. Hassinger) . 110.. ..110..100 70.. 4.50.. .90.. .28..Puir 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin)........  —_— = — 72.. 4.50.. .90.. .25..Fair 
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Woodman’s 4-8 New Universal 
Honey Extractor 


Quality -- Double Capacity -- Moderate Price 


A. G. Woodman Co., Northstar, Mich., Aug. 1, 1929. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Gentlemen: You may use the testimonial if you wish. We kave about 900 
swarms of our own while my father and brother have about 700 between them. 

We have extracted 40,000 Ibs. with the Universal extractor and expect 
to extract during the month of August from 90,000 to 100,000 lbs more with 
it. This is all the outfit we are using. 

My two sons, 15 years and 17 years of age, do all the work in the house 
which we have at each outyard, where the work is done. 

With good weather we get 48 of 50 cans (60 lbs.) a day. 

Yours truly, 


D. R. TOWNSEND. 
PRICE, $29.50 F. O. B. Special circular will be mailed on request. 


A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Honey Containers 
Season 1929 


FRICTION-TOP PAILS (F. 0. B. CARS, LANSING) 


24 50 100 200 500 1000 
ee er $1.10 $2.00 $3.80 $7.50 $17.75 $34.50 
- SO eee 1.85 3.30 6.50 12.75 31.00 60.00 
Be: EY chascesre eden 2.50 4.85 9.50 18.50 45.50 88.00 

FRICTION-TOP PAILS (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
100 200 500 1000 
Rk coke eneiee seks en eweee $3.25 $6.50 $15.75 $31.00 
Tre 5.70 11.40 27.40 53.50 
GEE ES Nek ehss ccd cucene meee 8.00 15.75 39.25 76.75 
FRICTION-TOP PAILS (BY PARCEL POST, POSTPAID) 
Postpaid to points within 150 miles of Lansing, Michigan 
1 doz. 2 doz. 4 doz. 
PR icc rcdinesceesbaseuucnianesd $0.70 $1.30 $2.50 
acs cteidnnsecedanasciuwae anaes 1.10 2.20 4.25 
Se SE 4. 04.s6oeds carneemeneececacen 1.55 3.05 6.00 
FIVE-GALLON CANS (F. 0. B. CARS LANSING) 
Packed in reshipping cases, two cans to the case. 
Per case. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 100 cases. 
$1.10 $10.50 $25.00 $48.50 $96.00 
FP. 0. B. CARS FACTORY (DETROIT OR CHICAGO) 
$9.00 $22.00 $43.25 $85.00 


FIVE-GALLON CANS IN BULE (F. O. B. LANSING) 
Per can, $0.40; 6 cans, $2.30; 12 cans, $4.50; 50 cans, $17.50; 100 cans, $34.00 
FP. O. B. Detroit or Chicago, per crate, GO CAMS... . 2... ccc ccc cece eees $15.00 


TALL CLEAR GLASSWARE (F. 0. B. CARS LANSING) 
No. in case. Ship. wt. Percase. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 


ST ... sc cncewnenee 48 11 Ibs. $1.25 $11.50 $27.00 $52.00 
Pe ree 24 10 Ibs. .80 7.50 17.50 34.00 
i XO rer 24 12 Ibs. 95 8.75 21.00 40.00 
SO errr err 24 19 Ibs. 1.15 11.00 26.25 51.00 
2 arse 12 15 Ibs. 85 8.25 19.25 37.75 
CORRUGATED PAPER SHIPPING CASES (F. 0. B. CARS LANSING) 
5 10 50 100 
Shipping cases for 414x414x174”...... $1.10 $2.00 $9.00 $17.50 
Shipping cases for 44,x4,x1l4.”...... 1.00 1.85 8.50 16.50 
Shipping cases for 4x5x1%%”........ .90 1.70 8.00 15.25 


Silicate of Soda for sealing above cases, 1 gallon, 60 cents; 1 quart, 20 cents; 
1%, gallon, 35 cents. 3-inch gummed tape, per roll, 85 cents. 


“A” GRADE TIN PASTE 
The “A” grade tin paste we are selling this year is of much higher quality 
than we have had before. It is suitable for either tin or glass containers. 1 pint, 
30 cents; 1 quart, 55 cents; 1 gallon, $1.75. Postage extra. 
HONEY LABEL CATALOG 
Fine Honey and a Handsome Label make a combination that the average 
honey users can not resist. You produce the honey; let us produce the label for 
you. Then display your goods and see how quickly your honey moves. Send for 
Honey Label Catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St. Lansing, Mich. 
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the best empty extractin 
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from Dadant’s Wired Foundation.’’* 





but we recommend 


‘*Besides the premiums mentioned, our exhibit 
at the Nebraska State Fair took all the premiums 
The class—Empty Extracting 
Combs——-gives the judge a chance to look at the 
all kinds of foundation. In 
the three years this entry has been on our pre 
mium list we have taken two firsts and a third, 
remaining first, all for 


for display in 1927. 


combs made on most 


and John Spicka 


“We Get Combs That Fill Our Entire Frames-- 


‘*We not only use Dadant’s Wired Foundation, 
Results have been more 
than satisfactory. All combs are drawn above the 
brood nest and fill the entire frames. 


combs drawn from Dadant’s Wired Foundation.’’ 


There Is More Behind Perry’s Story Than He Tells 


His fine combs may win pre- 
miums, but they 


more important 


Dadant’s Wired 


Foundation is the 
only reinforced 
foundation made 
entirely of pure 
beeswax. 


In the 
brood nest they give the queens 
laying freedom,—no 
buckle, no big patches of drone 
comb,—worker brood may extend 





Makers of Dadant’s 


Bee Comb Foundation. 


do for you? 


Ask the bees whether your combs are good or bad, 


they will tell you every time 


DADANT & SONS, 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Nebraska Places Perry’s Combs 
First Two Years Out of Three 


**We started using Dadant’s Wired Foundation in 1926. That fall, we won sec- 
ond for the best comb of white honey—first for the best comb of amber hone 
——first for the best empty extracting comb. In 1927, second for the best com 
of amber honey—third for the best empty extracting comb. In 1928, first for 
g comb—third for the best comb of white honey. The 
first prize for the comb in 1927 went to John Spicka of Weston. It was also 


W. B. Perry, Fairacres, Omaha, Nebraska. 


from top to bottom and from side 
also give him to side; the most prolific queen 
ean do her best and bees fill the 
hives, ready for the flow. In the 
no super solid, fat combs of honey 
lift out, one after the other—a full 
crop. What more can foundation 


yield only pure 
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HEBRASKA 
ce ' E 


*A later adver 
tisement w i 1 | 
show the comb 
and premium of 
John Spicka, first 
winner in 1927 


Combs built from | 
any of Dadant’s | 
Foundation, when | 
rendered, will 


beeswax. 





Sold Everywhere by Lewis-Dadant Dealers. 
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Our~(ornerstone- 


REMEMBER at all times that 
improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one 
will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 


- 
: may tend to overthrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 







plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
_ others to set the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP POO 
Dr. Wiley’s Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, vet- 
New Book’ eran champion of the cause 
of pure food, has just pub- 
lished a book of over 400 pages in which 
he unfolds the amazing story of the oppo- 
sition to the passage of the pure food 
law in 1906, and the various attempts 
that have been made to break it down 
and prevent its enforcement. The title of 
the book is “The History of a Crime 
Against the Food Law.” The book is espe- 
pecially interesting to beekeepers just 
now because the author in tracing the 
history of the attacks on this great law 
leads up to the latest attempts to destroy 
it—the corn sugar bills. It is published 
by Dr. Wiley, 506 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
— A oo 
Food Officials Oppose The Central At- 
Corn Sugar Bill lantie States Asso- 
ciation of Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials recently passed 
a resolution opposing the passage by Con- 
gress of the corn sugar bill, H. R. 2154, 
S. 685, “as being detrimental to the in- 
terests of the consuming public and the 
enforeement of national, state and muni- 
cipal food laws.” The members of this 
association are men who are employed by 
the various states to protect consumers 
from adulterated, injurious and unwhole- 
some food. Their entrance into the fight 
against this latest attempt to break down 
the federal pure food law is a severe 
blow to the corn sugar crowd. These re- 
inforeements for the coming battle to 
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save the pure food law are greatly need- 
ed, especially since the corn sugar people 
are apparently seeking traitors amoung the 
officials of farmers’ organizations in their 
underhanded attempt to make it appear 
that farmers are asking for this legisla- 
tion. 


— Ao 


Work Through As has been men- 
Farmers’ Organizations tioned several 

times in these 
columns during recent months, the most 
telling blows that beekeepers can hand to 
the corn sugar bill while Congress is re- 
cessed are those delivered through the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Grange. Apparently the 
corn sugar people are arranging to obtain 
expressions from officials in the legisla- 
tive department of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation by which they hope to 
make it appear that this great organiza- 
tion of farmers is in favor of the corn 
sugar bill now in Congress. While every- 
body knows that the farmers (producers 
of pure food) would be the last people 
in the world to favor legislation that 
would legalize food adulteration and thus 
turn over a large part of their business 
to great factories, if the corn sugar peo- 
ple succeed in inducing some high official 
in the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to work quietly for their pet bill, con- 
gressman will be led to believe that farm- 
ers are asking for its passage. 

The way to prevent this is through lo- 
cal Farm Bureaus. Gleanings again urges 
its readers to take this up with their local 
Farm Bureaus in an effort to have reso- 
lutions opposing H. R. 2154, 8. 685, passed 
and forwarded through proper channels 
to the legislative department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
Washington. If anything is to be accom- 
plished along this line it will have to be 
started by beekeepers and without delay. 
The matter has not been brought to the 
attention of farmers and but few know 
that they have been misrepresented as 
asking for corn sugar legislation. 
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Government Grading 
Rules for Honey 


The U. 8. grading 
rules for extracted 
honey will probably 
exclusively for all honey 
that is to be exported, and no doubt their 
use will gradually be extended in domes- 
tic trade. The U. 8. grades for comb hon- 
ey are being used to some extent, but it 
will probably be some time before these 
rules are used extensively they 
should be. 


soon be used 


as as 

Evidently there has been an unusual 
amount of comb honey produced this sea 
son by small producers in the East. Much 
of this comb honey is sold locally where 
strict grading is not necessary. However, 
this eastern comb honey offers a good op- 
portunity for trying out the government 
grades under widely different conditions, 
and it is to be hoped that comb-honey 
producers throughout the country will 
grade at least a portion of their crop 
this season according to the new U. 8. 
grades. It is only by an extensive use of 
these new grading rules in various locali- 
ties under different conditions that their 
possible defects will be discovered and 
proper applied. After a few 
years’ use it should be possible to greatly 


remedies 


improve the comb-honey market by grad 
ing according to the U. S. grades in all 
parts of the country, thus bringing about 
greater uniformity, better packing and 
therefore a better demand for this won- 
derful product. 


—a A Oo 


Fermentation Varies 
With Season 


There was so much 
trouble fer 
mentation in honey 
white clover and alsike clover re 


from 


in the 
gion last year that many beekeepers are 
now inquiring about methods of heating 
honey to prevent similar troubles with 
this season’s The Editor does not 
believe there is much danger of fermen 
tation in well-ripened honey in the white 
clover and alsike clover region this sea 
Trouble from fermentation is usu- 
ally worse during poor seasons. When hon- 
oy is stored rapidly as it was this season 
in the clover belt, there is usually but lit- 
tle if any trouble from fermentation pro- 
vided proper care has been taken in its 
production, 

Just why there is more trouble from 
fermentation in honey produced during 
poor seasons is not definitely known, but 
it is probably on account of the larger 
amount of foreign matter in the honey 


crop. 


son. 
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during poor seasons, which would easily 
explain the presence of a larger amount 
of ferments. During poor seasons, honey 
from the same source is usually consid 
erably darker in color than during good 
seasons. Apparently when there is only 
amount of nectar in the flowers 
proportionately large: 
amount of coloring matter and probably 
also of ferments. In other words, a small 
droplet of honey, given off when the 
plants are not yielding abundantly, ap 
parently contains as much coloring mat 
ter and other foreign substances as the 
larger droplets given off by the plants 
during good seasons. 


a small 
it contains a 


Heating honey should be avoided when 
ever possible. Too often producers are not 
properly equipped to heat honey without 
injuring its color or flavor so it is better 
if possible to leave this to those who are 
properly equipped. 


—s & o— 


Government Market But few beekeep 
News Service ers realize how 
much the United 


States Department of Agriculture is do 
ing for them in collecting and publishing 
information 
conditions in 


on honey crop and market 
its market news service on 
honey. In this issue, beginning on page 
575, Mr. Harold J. Clay, government mar 
keting specialist, gives a brief descrip 
tion of this service and the method by 
which such a great information 
is assembled and sent out to beekeepers 
twice each month. To more fully realize 
the magnitude of this service it is neces 
sary to see the actual operation of re 
ceiving the telegrams sent in code from 
all parts of the country, the rapid trans 
lating and transcribing, and finally, the 
work of summarizing the great mass of 
information thus secured. 


mass of 


This work is carried on in a large office 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
devoted to marketing where a great army 
of clerks are busy on similar service for 
fruits, vegetables and many other prod 
ucts. Of course, the honey market service 
is only a small part of the work of this 
great office. In fact, as Mr. Clay points 
out in his article in this issue, there is no 
specific appropriation for the honey 
market work, but fortunately for 
beekeepers, the officials in charge were 
induced several years ago to render this 
service for beekeepers along with other 


news 
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regular work for which appropriations 
had been provided. 

This puts the honey market news ser- 
vice in a precarious position in the event 
that other industries demand an expansion 
of market news service in their lines or 
that the appropriations for other market 
news services are cut. It also prevents 
much needed expansion in the service to 
beekeepers. In order to prevent a possible 
loss or curtailment of this service and also 
in order to inerease its scope and effi- 
ciency, Congress should provide a specific 
appropriation for market work on honey. 
It will be well for beekeepers who have 
considerable influence with congressmen 
to bring this to their attention and ask 
them to work for a specific appropriation 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for the market news service on honey. 


=a» & oa 


Rearing Queens for The enormous 
Comb-honey Production expansion in the 
production of 
extracted honey since the advent of the 
Pure Food Law in 1906 has brought about 
quite different standards in selecting and 
judging queens for breeding purposes. In 
selecting breeding queens in producing ex 
tracted honey, the most important con- 
sideration is large yields. The extracted- 
honey producer is also interested in de- 
veloping a strain of bees less inclined to 
swarm, but, since swarming is usually so 
easily controlled when producing extract- 
ed honey, this is much less important than 
when producing comb honey. The pro- 
ducer of extracted honey is not concerned 
about the manner in which the bees fin- 
ish and cap the honey, since he slices off 
the cappings and melts them for wax. 

On the other hand, the comb-honey pro- 
ducer wants a strain of bees that not only 
gives large yields and swarms little, but 
in addition he wants bees that will fill the 
sections well, attaching the comb to the 
sides, bottom, and corners and that cap 
the honey with white cappings, thus giv- 
ing the finished product the finest pos- 
sible appearance. 

Years ago when the Editor had more 
time to devote to his apiaries, every fin- 
ished super was marked with the number 
of the colony when taken from the hive 
in order that the colonies doing the best 
work in finishing couid be readily lo- 
cated when the honey was taken from the 
supers, Other things being equal, the col- 
ony that did the best finishing was used 
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for the breeder the next season. A few 
years of such selection works wonders in 
improving the appearance of comb honey 
so that a much larger proportion goes into 
the fancy grade and thus brings a better 
price. But in order to have most of the 
colonies good finishers, it is necessary to 
follow this up year after year, keeping 
a constant watch for the poorer finishers 
and weed them out as they are discovered. 
This, the Editor has not been able to do 
during recent years, and the effects are 
plainly visible in the appearance of the 
comb honey. 

Back in the comb honey era previous 
to 1906, many queen breeders selected 
their breeding queens with special ref- 
erence to the manner in which they fin- 
ished comb honey, but today much less at- 
tention is paid to this. This fact may ex- 
plain to some extent, at least, why such 
large proportions of comb honey during 
recent years is off-grade. Of course, during 
poor seasons and in poor localities it is im- 
possible to produce a large proportion of 
fancy comb honey with the very best 
comb-honey finishers. On the other hand, 
poor comb-honey finishers often do sur- 
prisingly poor work during a very heavy 
honey flow, sometimes refusing to attach 
the comb at the bottom (if no bottom 
starter is used) and at the lower corners, 
or capping the honey without an air-space 
so that it has a watery appearance. 

Apparently the colonies that do the 
poorest work in finishing comb honey 
are undesirable in other ways, often being 
much given to swarming, cross, or poor 
yielders. Therefore, the careful queen 
breeder probably weeds out the poorest 
finishers for other reasons in most cases. 
However, for the sake of the quality of 
comb honey in the future, queen breeders 
should again give serious consideration to 
the selection of good comb-honey finish- 
ers. 

It should not be necessary to attempt 
to develop strains of bees especially 
adapted to extracted-honey production 
and other strains especially adapted to 
comb-honey production. The producer of 
extracted honey, while not concerned as 
to the appearance of the cappings, does 
not object to the added quality of good 
finishers in his bees, other things being 
equal. If queen breeders will supply a 
strain of better finishers, comb-honey pro- 
ducers can then greatly improve the qual- 
ity of their crop of comb honey by con- 
stantly weeding out the poor finishers. 
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The New Honey Pandy 


A real honest-to- 
goodness health can- 
dy has come at last 
and a honey candy 
at that.. It is now 
being advertised in 
such magazines as Good Housekeeping and 
Physical Culture, both of which have, 
after a thorough investigation, put their 
approval upon it. It is ade- 
quately financed by men who have a vi- 
sion of the possibilities of a confection 
that is safe and sane, something that will 
all eandy lovers, espe- 


seal of 


be weleomed by 
cially by that class of people whose phy- 
sicians warned them against the 
dangers of the ordinary candies that are 
ruinous to teeth and health. 

If you know 
derful candy is, go to your drug store or 


have 


want to what this won- 
candy shop and ask for Honey Maid Can- 
dy. If they don’t know anything about 
it, tell them to write to the Honey Candy 
Company of America at Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

So far this like an advertise- 


ment in the reading columns bought and 


sounds 


paid for at so much an inch, No, indeed. 
The reading column space of this journal 
is not for sale at any price; but Glean- 
boost, free of 
charge, any or company 
like the W. K. Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., Preserves & Honey, Ine., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., or the Honey Candy 
Company of America, Youngstown, Ohio. 


ings is always glad to 


person, concern 


We believe the one million of beekeepers 
in the country will be glad to help us do 
the boosting, and why not? We can af 
ford to help the people who help us. 

Blind Girl Makes Most Important 

Discovery 

I wish I could tell you the whole story 
of the young woman or “Honey Maid,” 
who discovered the process of making a 
candy that does not use any cane or beet 
sugar, corn sugar, glucose or any other 
sweetening agent but honey. To make a 
honey candy that will not become sticky 
on standing or.cloy the appetite is a real 
trick of the trade. Miss Nellie Stratton, 
lately of Pittsburgh, now of Youngstown, 
is the one who has discovered that trick 
and a real discovery it is as those who 
have tried to do what she has done and 
failed know only too well. 

I wish I could tell you the whole story 
of her difficulties—of her efforts to get 


E. R. Root 
Story of the Girl Who “Discovered 
“How to “Prevent Stickiness 
When No Sugar Js Used 


capital, her physical 
handicap, ill health, 
and lack of money 
—any one of whith 
would be enough to 
make the ordinary 
person give up in despair. Naturally sensi- 
tive she hesitates to let me tell her story, 
but after several interviews and the per- 
sistent urging of friends, she consents to 








Miss Nellie Stratton, the originator of Honey 
Maid candies. 


let me say a little. The whole story would 
read like, like—a romance—no, it is a 
story of a real struggle and persistent 
pluck that knows no such word as “can’t.” 
She said to me, “Nothing so stimulates 
me to achievement as to be tactfully as- 
sured that I can not.” c 
When I tell you that she has been to- 
tally blind for the last fifteen or more 
years, sick much of the time, and that 
she and her mother lost their property, 
you can understand that most people 
would have said, “I can’t,” and, like Job 
of old, curse God and die. Not she. You 
might be with her several days and not 
discover that she is blind. She uses the 
typewriter and can write a better letter 
than most people and without a mistake, 
as several letters before me prove. With 
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Storage and packing . dom of the Honey Maid Candy factory at Youngstown, Ohio. The different 
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candies are sorted and put into boxes. The candy is stored in the steel cabinets shown immediately 
after making. This room is cooled and the temperature and moisture is controlled by electric re- 
frigeration. This is the first installation of its kind in a candy factory in the United States. 


that uncanny “sixth” sense she can see 
and do things that you and I ean not. 

That she has succeeded in spite of her 
difficulties is shown by the fact that back 
of her are men of capital, brains and 
vision; a going company and a factory. 
Her candy, in fact, is having a wonderful 
sale, and I am told it sells itself, which 
fact is attested by the many repeat orders 
that are coming in. You beekeepers will 
understand why her company is getting 
repeat orders when you see and taste the 
candy. By getting your druggist to carry 
a line of her health candies you will be 
doing her and yourself a service. 

It was Dr. E. F. Phillips of Cornell Uni 
versity who discovered Miss Stratton and 
who shortly got in touch with me. Now 
that we have seen her, we both agree 
that she is a real genius. She is a univer 
sity graduate, a student of dietetics, a 
strong believer in honey as a superior 
sweet, and a most delightful person to 


meet. She is well read on every subject, 
especially on the chemistry of the sugars. 
Made in a Large Modern Factory 

Mrs. Root and I had the privilege of 
seeing her and of going through the fae 
tory where Honey Maid Candy is turned 
out. Everything about the premises is 
scrupulously clean and neat. This plant 
has a background of nearly 35 years’ 
manufacture of quality candies, and its 
equipment is most modern, much of the 
machinery being automatic, electrically 
operated. All chocolate is blended right 
in the factory and only the very finest 
grades are used. 

The pictures show just what we saw 
when we were in the factory. It was very 
evident that every one in the organiza 
tion from the manager down, is extreme 
ly loyal to Miss Stratton. 

Her candies consist of a great variety 
of flavors. In addition to the flavor of 
honey she has introduced natural fruit 





The dipping room for Honey Maid Candies. This room is likewise cooled by electric refrigeration, 
the generating unit being shown at the right. It was a hot day when we were there and it was very 
invigorating and refreshing to stand in front of the cooling apparatus. The temperature outside 
was about 80° while in this room it was about 65°. The girls can do better work at this tempera- 
ture and moreover turn out a better product. Hand dipping is preferable for all fine candies. 
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flavors and delicious nut center combina- 
tions. Honey-Maid confections consist of 
chocolates, mints, chewy pieces, kisses, 
nougats, marshmallows and novelty cen 
ters. They are all packaged in specially 
designed “modernistic” boxes that are 
exceedingly beautiful. 

scekeepers will welcome the time when 
the praises of a real honey candy are 
sounded in every newspaper and maga- 
zine of the country. They can speed the 
day of spreading the gospel, first in the 
drug natural place to find 
those foods and candies that have to do 
with our health. 


stores— -the 


I wish I could tell something in detail 
of the men who are putting their money 
and executive abilities back of Miss Strat 
ton; but they prefer to let the story cen- 
ter around the extraordinary young wom 
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an who discovered how to make a success- 
ful honey candy that everyone likes. 





This shows an electrically operated automatic 

packing table. The trays of the different candies 

move on a traveling belt. Each girl picks out a 
Honey Maid candy as it comes along. 
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Some “Physical “Peculiarities of SFfoney 


Bee Rye = Dr. E. F. Phillips — :  peagon is 
standpoint of phy c : ° ll inhibited. it were 
sics, is fundamen- cAn Explanation of Some of the not for this physical 
tally a supersatur- “Phenomena (onnected With effect, all honeys 
ated solution of Chis “Wonderful Food would _ doubtless 
sugars in water, and granulate even be 
as such behaves in general like other such fore we could get them extracted. 
solutions, with certain modifications due Viscosity 


to the other constituents. In previous 
discussions it has been shown that on 
standing, practically all honeys show the 
formation of dextrose crystals, due to the 
fact that the honey contains as a rule 
more dextrose than can readily be held 
in solution at ordinary temperatures. 
This formation of erystals is, of course, 
a physical phenomenon, since no chemical 
change granulation. The old 
myth that granulation is a guarantee of 
purity is, of course, erroneous, for any 


oceurs in 


comparable sugar solution will erystallize, 
and some such form crystals 
more quickly than do most honeys. 

As has indicated, the 
story of granulation is not always simply 
the throwing down of excess dextrose, 
for the story is more complicated than 
that. It was shown some years ago in 
work in the federal Bureau of 
Standards that the three sugars, sucrose, 
levulose and dextrose, in solution have 
a physica! influence one upon the other 
with respect to the formation of crystals, 
and that when a supersaturated solution 
of two or three of these sugars has just 
the right proportions of sugars, the for. 


solutions 


already been 


some 


Any sugar solution becomes thicker at 
low temperatures, as is suggested by +e 
old comparison of a slow person to mo- 
lasses in January. This means that the 
viscosity is increased, and all beekeepers 
are familiar with the greater viscosity of 
honey at lower temperatures. The thick 
ness, or slowness in flowing, of honey is 
usually called “body.” It is also well 
known to all beekeepers that a honey 
with a low water content, that is thor 
oughly ripened by the bees, is heavier in 
body than an unripe honey. For any given 
temperature, it is usually true that the 
lower the water content, the heavier the 
body of a honey, but it is important to 
point out that water content does not 
alone affect the body of a honey, at least 
not of all honeys. A striking example to 
the contrary is shown in the celebrated 
heather honey of Europe which is so vis 
cous that it will not flow from an over 
turned pound jar but which does not 
have a water content as low as have many 
western American honeys which flow more 
freely. Just what heather honey contains 
which gives it this high viscosity is ap 
parently unknown. A few American hon 





Vil 
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eys show slight evidences of such behavior 
but by no means to so marked a degree. 
Freezing Point 

Honey, of course, never freezes at any 
temperature at which it has been kept and 
there appear to be no records of its hav- 
ing been exposed to such extremely low 
temperatures as that of liquid air. The 
freezing point of a sugar solution is low- 
ered by the concentration of 
sugar, and at the same time the boiling 
point at ordinary barometric pressures is 
raised. It is, of course, well known that 
the boiling point of honey is higher than 
that of water, yet we cannot make obser- 
vations on the boiling point of honey 
without causing disintegration changes 
which ruin it, exeept under partial vac- 
uum. The lowering of the freezing point 
depends not on the weight of the sugar in 
solution for any given amount of water 
but on the number of molecules of sugar 
in solution in water, or whatever the sol- 


increased 


vent may be. A solution of cane sugar 
containing a given weight of sugar 


freezes at a higher temperature than does 
a solution containing an equal weight of 
levulose, since the last two 
are simple sugars and a given 
weight contains twice as many molecules. 
The fact that honey solutions do not 
readily freeze has been put to practical 
use in the making of anti-freeze solutions 
for automobile radiators. It is not the in- 
tent here to dilate on the advantages or 
disadvantages of the use of this solution, 
for there are already enough bee enthu- 
who have tried it and who later 
had their engines cleaned, They 
may advocate or condemn it as they see 
fit, but it has always seemed to this writer 
a sort of sacrilege fo use honey for any 
such base purpose, when alcohol is avail- 
able and can be put to no better use. 
The peculiar thing about diluted honey 
is the fact that when the temperature for 
any given density of honey solution 


dextrose or 


sugars 


siasts 


have 


reaches the point at which freezing would 
normally be expected to occur, the solu- 
tion does not freeze to a solid mass but 
instead forms a mushy mass which is still 
capable of slow flowing. When a sugar 
solution of the same density and the same 
molecules is so treated, it 
freezes to a solid mass, so that, for some 
reason still a mystery, honey behaves dif- 
ferently and in a manner more suited to 
such purposes. 
Water Absorption 
The absorption of water by levulose is, 


number of 
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of course, a physical phenomenon, and it 
is one which not only makes it necessary 
for the beekeeper to see that honey is not 
exposed to moist air, but it is also one 
which causes certain peculiarities in some 
persons who eat honey. The application 
in the care of honey has already been 
discussed. There are persons who experi- 
enee severe pain shortly after eating hon- 
ey, nothing more serious than a sharp 
stomachache, but enough to make them 
think at times that honey is injurious. 
When a heavy sugar solution like honey 
enters the stomach, a strong osmotic ac 
tion is set up, which means that the 
honey is extracting moisture from the 
walls of the stomach. Such a strong ac- 
tion, which might be compared to a pump- 
ing action through the walls of this or- 
gan, is enough in some persons to cause 
pain. There is no space available here for 
a discussion of osmosis, but it means sim- 
ply that on two sides of the membranes 
lining the stomach there are two 
tions, one, honey which is concentrated 
in sugar, and the other, the. body fluids 
which are less concentrated in sugar. In 
osmosis, there is a tendency for fluid to 
pass from the less to the more concen- 
trated which means that moisture 
passes to the cavity of the stomach, If 
this action is adequately strong, and if 
the stomach is sensitive to such action, 
pain may result. All of which is merely 
another way in which honey may be mis- 
understood by erroneous use. The logical 
thing in such cases is to eat honey diluted 
with water or with considerable food, 
and the occurrence of such pain in no 
way implies anything injurious in honey. 
Disinfecting Value 

As has already been mentioned, honey 
is a disinfectant. This characteristic is a 
physical rather than a chemical one. The 
power of absorption of water by levulose 
tends to eliminate the water from bac- 
teria or other minute organisms which 
may obtain entrance to honey, with the 
result that they are promptly killed. Un- 
fortunately the spores of Bacillus larvae, 
the cause of American foul brood, are so 
thoroughly protected by an outer coat that 
these enemies to. beekeeping are not de- 
stroyed by honey. It appears also from r« 
cent work that certain yeasts are able to 
remain alive in honeys, so that if for any 
reason the honey becomes less dense, they 
may start growth and cause fermentation. 

Specific Gravity 


It is, of course, well known that honey 


solu 


side, 
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weighs more than a like volume of water, 
and this comparison with water in weight 

is called the specifie gravity. Honey usu 

ally has a specifie gravity of 1.40 to 1.45, 
which means that it is that many times 
as heavy as water. In common practice 
we say that honey weighs about 12 pounds 
to the United States gallon, instead of 
slightly over 8.3 pounds as does water. 
A British Imperial gallon of water weighs 
10 pounds at 62° F., which is another un 

fortunate lack of international 
unity in the commonest things of life. If 
ourselves used 

should be more 
nearly in line with other nations, but the 
sritish seem to be as stubborn as we are 
in retaining antiquated and 
complicated measures, 


case of 


our British friends and 


the metrie system, we 


needlessly 
A low water content is associated with 
a high speeifie gravity, so that it has been 
that if the specific gravity is 
high, fermentation will not occur. This as 


assumed 
sumption has often been made by bee- 
keepers and honey packers, who have used 
the specific gravity test to determine the 
probability of fermentation, but it is un- 
fortunately not a valid test. As has al- 
ready pointed out, granula 
tion and 
thrown down, a larger proportion of the 
original water of the honey remains with 
the part that 
that fermentation may oecur in a solidly 


been when 


occurs dextrose crystals are 


is not in erystal form, so 


granulated honey of high specific gravity, 
in which fermentation will not 
long as the honey remains in liquid form. 
Mixing of Different Honeys 

An astonishing physical characteristic 
tende.cy of various hon- 
thoroughly without con- 

stirrinyz. This is best shown 
thick and a thin honey are ex- 
tracted the same day and run 


oecur 80 


of honeys is th 
eys not to mix 
siderable 
when a 
into the 
same tank, for within a few hours most 
of the thin honey will rise to the top and 
will remain separate. The thin honey at 
the top is, of course, liable to fermenta- 
tion, thus spoiling the entire quantity. 
Similarly honey absorbs moisture 
from the air, a thin laver remains at the 
top and thus increases the danger of fer- 
Sinee in the first case men 
tioned both honeys are supersaturated so- 


when 


mentation. 


lutions of the same sugars, one might ex- 
pect them to mix thoroughly by diffusion 
or by the stirring which they unavoid- 
ably get when poured into the tank, and 
many beekeepers have doubtless been sur: 
prised to see the later separation. 
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When honeys are blended, considerable 
stirring is essential to insure a thorough 
mixing of the different honeys added 
This introduces a new trouble, for agi 
tation of honeys is apt to cause air bub- 
bles to be incorporated in the honey, thus 
increasing the probability of granulation, 
so that in blending, honey must not be 
rapidly stirred just before bottling and 
during the final heating. 

Effect on Polarized Light 

Perhaps the most interesting and im 
portant physical characteristic of honey 
is the effect of the various sugars on turn 
ing polarized light to the right or left. 
This phase of the subject has been ade- 
quately discussed in earlier articles and 
need not be mentioned further, except for 
making our incomplete 
catalog of physical oddities more nearly 
complete. The entire discussion of colors 
of honey and their origin of course finds 
under physical 
characteristics, and these have also been 


the purpose of 


its proper classification 


discussed. 
Work Yet to be Done 

There are a number of physical charac 
teristics of honey which have apparently 
not been investigated, or at least no ree- 
found of the work. The 
cloudiness of honey is due to the absorp 
tion or refraction of light rays as they 
pass through honey, due to the presence 
which has this effect. 
the effect of this 
has been studied, and since cloudiness is 


ord has been 


of something 
Neither the cause nor 


an important consideration in honey bot 
tling, it seems worth while to look into it. 
The surface tension of honeys seems not 
to have been studied. The effect of lights 
kinds on the physical and 
characteristics of honey has 
preliminary 


of various 
chemical 
been merely suggested by 
work, and the physical and chemical ef 
fects of heat is largely a subject for specu 
lation. 

It may be asked what good such studies 
would do, and this question can not be an 
swered, except to suggest that practical 
ly all scientific studies so far made in 
bees or honey have yielded useful results, 
sometimes in the most unexpected places 
and ways. Physical studies of honey are 
simpler to make than are chemical studies 
of the kind still left to do an2 might be 
done by many more persons. It is vegret 
table that attention has uot been 
given to this part of the honey question. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


more 





Wire 
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cA “Big “Beekeeper of North (arolina 


Eli Winesett of H. H. Root sized chip off the 
Whiteville, N. C., is sia ; old block, by the 
a big man, a big CAlso a Glimpse of Beekeeping way. 
beekeeper and the Chroughour~ the. Mr. Winesett be- 
father of a big State lieves in machin- 


family. His boys 
and girls are beekeepers, too, and all of 
them together produce honey on a big 
scale. Their business, covering a number 





Eli Winesett, Whiteville, N. C., examining cap- 
pings dried in his large extractor. 

of out-apiaries, is one of the largest in 

the state. One of the boys, “Lem,” now 

seventeen years old, has worked with 

bees ever since he was five and already 

has his own apiary. Lem is a pretty good 








Looking down into the ‘‘cup’’ of the tulip pop- 

lar, one of the best yielders of honey in North 

Carolina. The honey is a little strong but beau- 

tiful to look at, being a deep red, clear as cry- 

stal. Honey from the tulip poplar rarely gran- 
ulates. 


ery. He has several 
trucks (who could produce honey in out- 
apiaries today without them?), and a 
large 45-comb extractor. His experience 
has not been confined to the South, for he 
spent several years keeping bees in Ore- 
gon. 
Fastening Foundation in Shallow Frames 
The Winesetts use a method of fasten 





Eli Winesett’s daughter ‘‘rubbing’’ foundation 
on to the top-bars of shallow frames. 


ing thin super foundation in shallow 
frames for bulk comb-honey production 


(cut comb honey as it is often called), 








J. C. Rogers, Hendersonville, North Carolina, 

with his wife and daughter. When Mr. Rogers is 

fishing he doesn’t know he’s a beekeeper. When 

he is tending his bees he doesn’t know there are 
fish in North Carolina. 
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For convenience in mowing grass, A. K. Queen, 
near Asheville, has each hive standing on cleats 
nailed to a post sawed off close to the ground. 
This particular apiary late in May, 1928, was 
a splendid illustration of the need of the food- 
chamber. Although supers had been put on in 
anticipation of a honey flow, nearly every col- 
ony was destitute of stores! 














In spite of the efforts of Mr. Sams, the Exten- 
sion Apiarist, many colonies in North Oarolina 
are still in box hives or what are just about as 
bad, poorly made ‘‘plank’’ hives with frames 
stuck fast. The hive shown in this illustration 
is of chestnut. While the lumber is a full inch 
thick, it is so badly warped that the bees have 


five or six different entrances. 











Mr. Marlowe and his family, Hendersonville, N. C. Mr. Marlowe has about 80 colonies of bees. 
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often seen in the South but not so well 
known in the North, that can be ealled the 
method. The turned 
upsicl down on a low bench, the founda 


“rubbing” frame is 
tion laid across the underside of the top 
bar with one edge coming nearly to the 
edge of the top bar. This edge of the foun- 
dation is then quickly rubbed with a 
notched stick, the being just the 
right depth so that when the wax is firmly 


noteh 


rubbed into the wood, and the foundation 
turned at right angles to the underside 
of the top-bar against the end of the 
stick, the sheet will stand exactly in the 
center of the frame. To prevent the notch 
ed stick from sticking to the wax, it is 
wiped across a piece of fat pork rind. In 








Ralph Osborne, Brevard, North Carolina, is a 

dairyman. Being a son-in-law of C. L. Sams, he 

is, of course, a beekeeper also, and already has 
a good start with about 15 colonies. 
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David Merrill, Penrose, North Carolina, has a 

novel way of supporting his hives. He uses long 

pieces of used two-inch pipe running length- 

wise of the rows, resting on ant-proof concrete 
supports. 


a warm room this method of fastening 
foundation is very satisfactory. The sheet 
is firmly attached, and the plan is rapid 

much more rapid than this description 


would indicate. 


Great Variety of Beekeeping Conditions 
Within the State 

As in other localities, beekeeping in 
North Carolina is the 
swamps and on the mountains. The honey 
plants are legion, There are very large 
commercial beekeepers and thousands of 
side-liners. The accompanying pictures 
show something of the extremes from the 
commercial to the side-line. 


earried on in 
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Government SHoney eAWarket DNews “Reporrm~ 


The market news 
reports on honey is- 


Harold J. Clay 


Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural 


duce must pass, and 


the more he knew 


sued by the U. 8. Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. about prices in com 

Department of Ag- ¢ ~ peting producing 
—_ ale V, 

ticulture are the Fou Uncle Sam_ Gathers (Crop sections and in the 

outgrowth of simi- and eMarket Information. leading consuming 

lar reports issued for “Beekeepers markets, the better 

on fruits and vege- ' equipped he would 


tables, and have 
financed, One of the earliest marketing 
projects of the United States Department 
of Agriculture was the organization, in 
1915, of a reporting service on fruits and 
vegetables which later nation- 
wide in scope. It was felt that the more 
the producer knew about the various mar- 
keting channels through which his pro- 


never been separately 


became 


be to obtain maximum prices for his own 
stock. Similarly, it was believed the same 
information would be helpful to the va- 
rious middlemen involved in the transac- 
tion and to the larger receivers and users 
of fruits and vegetables at the points of 
destination. Therefore, considerable op- 
erating machinery was set up by the De- 


partment to turn out these market re- 
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ports, and experienced reporters were 
placed in many of the important produe- 
ing areas and in the leading consuming 
centers. 

Early predictions as to the value of 
this service were more than justified, and 
in 1917 the Bureau was requested by Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, then apiculturist of the De- 
partment, to inaugurate a similar service 
on honey. No specific appropriation had 
been made for the honey market news 
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Florida, send to the Bureau reports coy- - 
ering their sales and purchases of extract. *° 
ed and comb honey and of beeswax, to ™ 
gether with comments relative to the way o 
in which bees and honey plants are com. 
ing along, winter and spring losses, win- a 
ter stores and similar helpful information bs 
in season. So much of the report now 
deals with other things than actual sell. ~ 
ing prices, that perhaps a more correct | 
title of the publication would be “Honey - 



























work. However, the Bureau representa- Crop and Market Bulletin,” K 
tives in the city markets began visiting, For convenience in preparing the in- : 
every two weeks, the leading receivers of formation from producing areas, the en- = 
extracted and comb honey in their towns tire country has been divided into groups : 
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The black lines outline the areas referred to in the Government honey market reports. The dots . 
show location of the market reporters. V 
and finding out market conditions and of states on a geographical basis. These 
selling prices for these two classes of divisions are quite arbitrary and we are 
honey. This news was transmitted to open to suggestions for changing them. If 
Washington over a leased telegraph wire, fact, a number of suggestions have been 
edited and published at once. received recently which are being con- 
Producing Section News Stressed sidered, and we will be glad to have other 
The present Market News Report, al- constructive ideas. 
though an outgrowth of this first bulle- Geographical Subdivisions Numerous 
tin, which covered only about one-half of Those who are familiar with the gov- 
one sheet of mimeograph paper, does not ernment reports know what these sections ; 
resemble the early effort to any great ex- are. To those who do not, the following 
tent. At the present time, although more list may be helpful. The areas are out- 
than twice as much news from consum- lined as follows: ; 
ing centers is being published than at the California points, subdivided into ; 
beginning, the emphasis is laid on infor- Northern, Central and Southern Cakfor- 
mation from producing sections. Beekeep- nia; Pacific Northwest, taking in Wash- 
ers in all parts of the country, from ington and Oregon; Intermountain states, ) 


Maine to Oregon, and from Minnesota to 


comprising Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 


ract- 
'» to- 
way 
com: 
win- 
ition 
now 
sell. 
Teet 
ney 


en- 
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Nevada, Utah and Colorado; Arizona; 
southwestern states, with separate reports 
on some of the following: New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Northeast Texas, 
South Central Texas, South Texas, South 
xast Texas, East Texas and West Texas; 
the Plains Area, taking in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, lowa 
and Missouri; the East Central and North 
Central States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Kentucky; the Northeastern States, cov- 
ering primarily New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, with occasional comments from 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Maine; Middle Atlantic States, embrac- 
ing Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina and Georgia; Gulf Coast 
States, consisting of Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana; and the West 
Indies—Porto Rico and occasionally Cuba. 

Although reports are coming in from 
so many different states, it occasionally 
happens that some sections report so scat- 
teringly that we are not sure just what 
the true situation For that reason I 
am glad to take the opportunity to urge 
those who are reporting to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to make some report 
of local conditions every two weeks even 
if they have not made any sales during 
that period. It is felt that the supplemen- 
tary information, dealing with bees and 
honey plants and the current outlook, is 
in many ways as useful as the price re- 
ports, and we welcome all possible news 
of 
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is. 


this sort. 

We are always glad to add to our list 
of reporters, and if any reader of this 
article who is not now reporting, is will- 
ing to give us information every two 
weeks covering his part of the country, 
I wish he would send his name direct to 
me at Washington, D. C., so that we may 
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mail him forms on which to make these 
reports, and addressed, franked envelopes 
requiring no postage, in which to return 
them. 

Export and Import Statistics Secured 

Export and import statistics have been 
obtained for several years, and are being 
published once a month in the market 
news reports, and in summarized form 
every six months. In view of the great in- 
crease in the exportation of honey during 
the past few years, these import and ex- 
port figures are of very real value to the 
larger beekeepers and honey shippers. 

In outlining what these reports consist 
of, I have been careful not to make any 
promises as to what they can do for the 
beekeeper. These reports give a picture 
of recent events, as accurate and as cor- 
rect as we can make them, but they should 
not be considered as forecasting prices 
in any way. They are, however, a guide 
to the beekeeper in helping him to decide 
at what price he should sell his honey. 

Many beekeepers obtain locally 
considerably higher prices for their hon 
ey than those published in the Govern- 
ment report as being obtained in the large 
markets or in the producing sections. It is 
also true that many beekeepers sell at 
lower figures; but the prices which are 
published do represent actual selling 
prices obtained by many beekeepers, and 
as such should suggest to other beekeepers 
possible minimum selling prices. 

The Government honey market news re 
ports are entirely free to anyone who can 
make use of them. If you have an inter- 
est in bees and feel that these reports 
will help you, send your name and ad- 
dress, together with the number of your 
colonies, direct to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 


can 
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Selling “Honey at ther “Roadsid 


M. J. Deyell 


Before any prod- 





food it is (whether 


uct can be sold to Manager of The A. I. Root Co. Apiaries it is fat, carbohy- 
advantage, whether ; drate or protein) 
it be pins, threshing “How the “Roadside Honey Stand and its food value 
machines, or ele- (an be eMade “Profitabl2 and  healthfulness, 
phants, the _ sales- as compared with 


man must do four things: study the prod- 
uct, study the market, find the selling 
points, and reach the market. 

Studying the Product—The salesman 
must know what honey is, where it comes 
from, how it is produced, what kind of a 


other sweets; whether it is a necessity or 
a luxury; the nature of the demand; and 
many other pertinent 

Studying the Market—-He should know 
who are the whether men, 
women or children, the rich or the poor; 


facts. 


consumers, 
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the size or the limitation of the market 
and the buying season; how roadside con- 
sumers buy honey, whether in large or 
small packages, in tin or glass contain- 
ers; the buying habits, whether the road- 
side market is likely to grow or shrink; 
the problem of competition, and other 
points. 

Finding the Selling Points—The things 
that be said or written about an ar- 
ticle that will help the customer make 
up his mind to buy are ealled selling 
points. It is obvious that selling points 
are found as a result of a careful study 
of the product and the market. What, 
then, can be said or written about honey 
that will help customers make up their 


minds to buy? 


can 


There are a number of appeals, but one 
of the strongest is the healthfulness of 
honey. We all buy foods that will benefit 
us. The selfish motive in buying must be 
appealed to. There are many selling points 
that can be developed and used to advan- 
tage, in order to build up and maintain a 
good volume of sales. 

Reaching the Market—The next step 
to be considered in reaching the market 
of roadside selling is a good location. The 
merehant in the town or city picks a 
good site for his store, where many peo- 
ple pass by; so the roadside honey seller 
must be well-traveled road. 
A corner or intersection of a road, a bend 
in a road, near a gasoline station if pos 
sible, where autos have to slow down a 
bit, are good places to establish honey- 
selling stands. The dwelling house, gas 
station, or wherever the honey is being 
sold, should be well kept up, and should 
look spick and span. 


Location and Character of Signs 

It is quite necessary to have at least 
one attractive honey sign, with the word 
“Honey” in large letters. It is an advan- 
tage to have some suitable appeal for the 
use of honey, where it ean easily be seen. 
If the honey stand is located on a straight 
road, where automobiles travel at a high 
rate of speed, it is an advantage to have 
a sign at either side of the honey stand, 
to announce the stand to autoists before 
they get to it. 


located on a 


It seems to be an advantage also to 
have a beehive with some supers on it, 
well painted, to add attractiveness to the 
surroundings. The the hive 
makes a good place for some sample pails 
of honey. A beehive seems to have the ef- 


cover of 
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fect of helping to convince the prospee- 
tive customers of the purity of the honey, 
Packages Should be Attractive 

Roadside honey stands should have 
honey for sale in both tin and glass con- 
tainers. The glass shows off the honey to 
good advantage and makes an appeal to 
those who do not know much about the 
product. The attractiveness of honey in 
glass starts many new customers, who buy 
it in larger tin containers later. Honey in 
tin containers appeals to tourists on ac- 
count of safety in transportation. Comb 
honey should be kept for sale under glass. 
It is an advantage to have comb-honey 
eartons ready to put into when 
sales are made. They are convenient and 
sanitary. Attractive labels for packages 
can easily be secured. They add greatly 
to the appearance of the honey. 

What Prices Should Be 

Prices should be in line with the law 
of supply and demand and should, under 
no consideration, be exorbitant or unrea- 
sonable. A 5-pound pail of white honey 
for $1.00 is a reasonable price. Seventy- 
five cents for a quart jar of honey is not 
exorbitant. 


combs 


It is an advantage to have prices of the 
most popular puckages announced on a 
sign, so that prospective buyers may 
know, without asking, whether or not the 
price of the honey is within the range of 
their pocketbooks. Quite often a pros 
pective customer, not knowing the price, 
will hesitate to inquire because of feeling 
obligated to buy, after making the inquiry. 

Keeping Up the Quality 

In order to build up an increasing vol 
ume of honey sales, a high standard of 
quality must be maintained. The color 
and flavor of the honey should be kept 
uniform so far as this is possible. Due to 
the differences in seasons, weather condi- 
tions and bee pasturage from year to 
year, it is indeed difficult if not impossi- 
ble to have honey that is always uniform 
in flavor and in color. Honey gathered 
from the same locality may be different 
in flavor and color from year to year. 
During a season unfavorable for honey, 
the quality may be decidedly below stan- 
dard quality. Honey that is off-grade, 
poorly ripened, or honey which may have 
a decidedly unpleasant flavor should be 
sold to bakeries. The roadside seller 
should buy good quality honey from some 
reputable beekeeper or dealer to supply 
his customers during poor seasons. For the 
benefit of those who wish to purchase 
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dark honey as well as light, it pays to 
have two kinds on hand. A diversity of 
flavors and colors, however, add to the 
labor and cost of stock keeping. 


Giving Customer a Taste 


This is important. Quite often a taste 
of honey makes a sale and a steady cus- 
tomer. Clean sample sticks should be kept 
in a elean white pasteboard box with a 
dust-proof cover. The sampling jar should 
at all times look clean and appetizing. It 
is an advantage to have some wafers to 
go with the samples of honey. In case of 
prospective customers who are a little 
doubtful regarding the quality or purity 
of the honey, it is a decided advantage to 
have them taste and try before they buy. 
This simply makes an added appeal to 
the sense of taste as well as to the eye. 

Some roadside sellers are using folders 
containing information concerning honey, 
also recipes for the use of honey in cook- 
ing. A folder is attached to each package 
of honey sold by means of a small rubber 
band. This certainly helps to further the 
use of honey. A classified or display ad 
in the local paper also helps. It brings 
honey to the attention of many people 
who would not otherwise know about its 
heing offered for sale. 


Telling the Story of Honey 


Roadside selling stands should have at- 
tendants well versed in honey, how it is 
produced, and its food value. In fact, the 
salesman should be posted with informa- 
tion concerning bees. Beekeeping is such 
an interesting subject that the interest 
of any prospective customer can be held 
until he decides to try out a package of 
honey. In order to captivate the interest 
of those who do not know the virtues of 
honey, there is a little trick that can be 
worked to hold the attention of the cus- 
tomer long enough for the salesman to 
tell the story of honey. Take a glass jar 
of honey and tip it upside down. The air 
bubble will travel upward. This bubble 
has the appearance of a balloon. Simply 
tell the prospective customer that you 
put a balloon in each jar for the children 
to play with. 

I remember stopping at a well known 
honey stand kept by Mr. George Mapus of 
Clyde, Ohio. Mr. Mapus had some honey 
in two-pound jars as well as in tins, A 
customer had driven up to the stand and 
had purchased some comb honey and veg- 
etables. I picked up a two-pound jar of 
honey, tipped it up, called attention to 
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the balloon and soon had the interest of 
the customer. He said that he had never 
noticed the balloon before. The result was, 
he bought the jar of- honey. Mr. Mapus 
said to me afterwards, “Jack, I knew 
what you were up to when you tipped 
the jar upside down.” 


Roadside Selling on a Large Scale 


In order to dispose of a large crop of 
honey, a chain of roadside stands must be 
established. In fact, it may be necessary 
to have a dozen or more stands on well- 
traveled roads. The stands must be far 
enough apart to be profitable and should 
be located on different roads if possible. 
The beekeeper operating the stands is 
kept busy supplying them with honey and 
educating the operators of the stands up 
to the best selling methods. Usually, the 
roadside sellers are given a commission 
on sales. 

While roadside honey selling has its ac- 
tive season during July, August, Septem- 
ber and October, it can be made an all- 
year-round therefore 
keeps the beekeeper actively engaged 
throughout the year. Beekeepers who are 
not well located for roadside selling can 
establish selling stands away from home 
on well-traveled roads. 


Advantages of Roadside Selling 


While it would be impracticable and 
impossible to market all of the honey or 
even a major portion of it through road- 
side selling, this method of selling has 
some distinct advantages to the beekeep- 
er and to the industry as a whole. 

It gets the honey direct to the con- 
sumer quickly before the honey has a 
chance to do much granulating. It avoids 
complex marketing problems, It increases 
consumption of honey through other chan- 
nels beeause it is brought to the attention 
of so many people who travel along the 
highways. It enables the producer to dis- 
pose of his crop conveniently at a profit. 
Any food and especially honey, offered 
for sale in the country, makes an appeal 
to the customer because of its freshness 
and purity. Roadside honey selling is a 
cash business and helps to eliminate book 
keeping and collections. 

To be successful in selling honey, one 
must really and truly believe in honey 
and be fairly saturated with the princi- 
ples that govern success. Unless one eats 
honey, thinks honey, dreams honey, and 
sells honey with all his might and main 
it is better to look for an easier job. 
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“Photographs SHelp Sales 


People are fond 
of saying that bee- 
keeping is “a very 
picturesque busi- 
ness.” It is true that 
there are elements 
of charm and beauty in the business one 
ean scarcely find in any other vocation. 
Who can imagine anything more beauti- 
ful than rows of white beehives under 
the shade of orchard trees? Who can esti- 
mate the business-building power of 
beauty if it is rightly used to win more 
honey customers directly or indirectly? 

Beekeepers have not learned that a 
kodak can perform a real service for them 
in a business way. Only a few have found 
that the commercial photographer is the 
beekeeper’s first aid. Outstanding men 
like Jay Smith, Charles L. Ruschill and 
J. Lloyd St. Romain have learned that 
pictures pay. The “bee beards” of Smith 
and Ruschill have made them known 
around the world, and Mr. St. Romain 
keeps pictures on hand always to be used 
in any way calculated to get business or 
increase the popularity of honey as a food 
or increase the prestige of the beekeep- 
ing industry. 

Unfortunately, most beekeepers have 
not kept up with the pace set by leaders 
in beekeeping. They must be sold on the 
sales value of good, clear, interesting pic- 
tures. Let us be frank with one another. 
Let us admit that the great need of the 
hour is more publicity for the bees and 
the beekeepers. If we can induce the 
American people to think more and talk 
more about honey, the national consump- 
tion of honey will increase and the busi- 
ness will spread itself like the proverbial 
green bay tree. 

Newspapers and Farm Papers Want Bee 
Stories 

One publicity medium is the newspa- 
per. The features appearing in the news- 
papers of the country are gathered by or- 
ganizations known as syndicates. Two of 
the most popular syndicates furnishing 
news features to the hundreds of daily 
papers are the Central Press Association 
and NEA Service, Inc. The writer is per- 
sonally acquainted with editors on the 
staffs of these and similar syndicates. 
These editors say: “Nothing is more in- 
teresting to the average city reader than 
a honey bee story.” The writers who con- 
tribute to these syndicates are always on 


David I. Day 
“Hundreds of Beekeepers “Do Not 
Understand the Value of “Pictures 

in Winning New Customers 


the 
ver 


lookout for cle- 
bee stories. But 
the syndicates can 
not use articles 
without pictures. 
The pictures are the 
most important because bee pictures gen- 
erally tell their own story. Hundreds of 
bee businesses have been worthy of space 
in daily papers but the beekeeper rarely 
could provide pictures. 

Another medium of publicity is the 
farm paper. The writer has furnished 
Farm and Fireside and similar publica- 
tions with bee stories which brought in 
quiries from every state in the union and 
from foreign countries. This proves the 
“pulling power” of a bee story. But you 
ean bet your last dollar that the bee 
keepers who got this publicity had plenty 
of pictures on hand. One beekeeper had 
a chance to get three or four full pages 
in a magazine reaching 1,000,000 readers 
by investing $1 in pictures, but he “was 
too busy” to make the investment! Can 
you imagine a man who would throw 
away $4000 worth of magazine space 
when it was there for one solitary simol 
eon? 

Where Beekeeping Lost an Opportunity 

A chamber of commerce in a southwest 
ern city issued an illustrated bootlet 
showing the beauty spots and industries 
of that city. There are fine apiaries in 
the vicinity but they were not shown. 
When the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce was quizzed, he said, “Yes, I 
know about that but they wouldn’t co- 
operate to the extent of a few pictures 
so we let them go.” 

A prominent package bee shipper once 
told a writer that he desired no publicity 
he couldn’t pay for. That was longer ago 
than yesterday, and that shipper knows 
now that the best advertising can not be 
bought. But it is frequently given free to 
the man whose story is informative or 
has news value backed up by photographs. 

Millions have been lost by beekeepers 
who didn’t know the importance of pub- 
licity. We assail the corn sugar fellows 
but we can not accuse them of publicity 
ignorance. As an experiment, I wrote to 
two companies interested in corn sugar 
for photographs showing the process of 
manufacture. Three days later a dozen 
pictures came. To get a dozen decent pho- 

(Continued on page 608.) 
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~ From the Field of Experience - 





VIRGIN QUEEN KILLS WORKER 
A Peculiar Duel in Which the Virgin 


Queen is Victorious 





Several times I have witnessed two 
queens do mortal combat, and each season 
has supplied an incident or two of queens 
set upon by workers under varying con- 
ditions. But the killing of a worker by a 
queen is a new one with me. It occurred 
in this way: 

Two eages lay a few inches apart on a 
table. The time was about 9:30 at night. 
One cage, the larger, was four inches 
long and one inch square made of com- 
mon sereen. The other was a regulation 
mailing-cage of the _ three-hole 
type. The large cage contained a lone vir- 
gin which had emerged about 3:30 that 
afternoon upon a frame of bees leaned 
against the outside of a hive; she was 
caged about ten minutes later and had no 
further association with bees until the in- 
cident here recorded. A very small quan- 
tity of candy had been pressed into the 
screen near the cage-mouth. The smaller 
eage held an old laying queen that had 
evidenced failure, four live and very ac- 
tive workers, and one dead worker. This 
cage had been tenanted about two days 
and its bit of candy originally provided 
had become exhausted. 

One worker was permitted to leave the 
cage of the laying queen and run into the 
inch-square cage containing the virgin. 
The worker stopped immediately and be- 
gan to tongue the candy near the cage 
mouth. The plug was re-inserted, the work- 
er continuing to lick at the candy for 
about a minute while the virgin remained 
meanwhile at the far end of the cage. 
Gentle movement of the cage brought the 
virgin briskly down its length—to en- 
counter the worker which had “b-zz— 
b-zzed” as bees often do when confined 
and then disturbed. 

Which bee began hostilities I can not 
say. They circled agilely in close proxim- 
ity, bodies arcing, and clinched; most con- 
Spicuous was the arced abdomen of the 
queen, apparently “feeling” for “the 
spot.” Then she darted agilely on, leaving 
the worker crumpled beside the bit of 
candy, feet helplessly clinging together 
in what appeared to be almost immediate 
convulsions of death. 


queen 


Was this pure instinct, dictating to a 
segregated and unworldly virgin to kill 
the worker so rankly odoriferous of lay- 
ing queen, simply because of odor, de- 
spite the worker’s lack of other queenly 
qualities? Or did the worker, from long 
association with the laying queen, first 
give evidence of setting upon the un- 
known virgin, the latter oddly retaliating 
with supreme defense? Sight could not 
determine the initial hostility, but the 
result was unmistakable and sure. The 
virgin clinched as she would have clinch- 
ed with a rival sister. The worker crum- 
pled, and a world-wise bee lay victim to 
the virgin queen.——_Wm. H. Wolford, Scho- 
harie, N. Y. 

— Ao 
ERADICATING FOUL BROOD 


How Beekeepers Can Help in the War 
Against This Pest 


Replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have 
dominion over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.—Gen. 1:28. 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams.—lI Sam, 15:22. 

Everything that was vile and refuse, that 
they destroyed utterly.—I. Sam. 15:9. 

There are some things in this world 
that God despises. He does not always de- 
stroy them Himself because he expects 
man to do this. God’s plan is to educate 
man in the ways of truth and knowledge 
that he may destroy the bad and conserve 
the good., 

It is interesting to hear the state in- 
spectors relate their various experiences 
as they go among the uninformed bee- 
keepers on missions of helpfulness. One 
inspector recently told me thut in one 
day in the same locality he was both 
eursed and prayed for. A woman, who 
evidently knew little about bees and less 
about God, gave him a first-rate cursing, 
because, in the name of the state, he pro- 
posed to inspect her bees, that he might 
determine whether or not they had foul 
brood and make proper recommendations. 
It was not long after this experience un- 
til he came to a man with bees, who evi- 
dently had more religion than bee knowl- 
edge. In the open yard he prayed audibly 
and fervently that God might save this 
poor soul from the eternal burning who 
was going about proposing to burn inno- 
cent bees. Fortunately for the inspector, 
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this particular 
foul brood. 
However, I am not so much concerned 
with these two extremes as I am with 
those who comply reluctantly with the 
laws of the state in this matter and do 
not carefully heed the instructions of the 
inspector. I fear some are not as grateful 
for this free service as they should be. It 
is a real service and every beekeeper 
should feel real gratitude for the work the 
inspector does. Every community ought 
to have at least one man who is willing 
to take the inspector about and thus re- 
duce the expense to the state, for in most 


keeper of bees had no 


cases the appropriations are entirely too 
adequate 
proper traveling expenses. 


small to assure salaries and 

In some cases it is hard to make people 
understand the nature of foul brood, that 
the deadly germs may be in the honey, 
then be spread by bees carrying the in- 
feeted honey to the brood. By this method 
it spreads rapidly and may soon infect an 
entire neighborhood. 

An entire county was recently found 
to be badly infected. Hardly an apiary 
was found that did not have well 
developed cases in it. One man had seven 
colonies out of eight that were badly dis- 
eased, and this single exception was a 
new swarm in which the disease had not 
yet had time to show up. Imagine my 
surprise, on returning to this home a few 
days later, to find honey boxes and 
frames from these diseased colonies lying 
exposed in the open yard while the bees 
from the neighborhood were helping them- 
selves to the bits of honey that remained. 
Though the inspector had been thorough 
and specific in his instructions and ex- 
planations, it seemed that the woman of 
the house had failed to catch the idea 
that the disease carried in the 
honey, so she had placed these frames in 
the back yard that the bees might lick 
them clean. 


some 


ean be 


I am firmly convinced that more dras- 
tic and intensive efforts must be made in 
infected territory if the desired results 
are to be obtained. 

I think that the State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana, of which I happen 
to be chairman, ought to give the inspec- 
tors to fully understand that they are with 
them to a man, and that they are ready 
to co-operate in every possible way to 
completely and utterly destroy this men- 
ace of foul brood, until there will be left 
neither root nor branch of this deadly 
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thing. And I believe this is a good sug- 
gestion for the associations of other 
states, 

Once we all learn that it is better to 
obey the law and utterly destroy this 
vile thing than to sacrifice on the altars 
of foul brood by attempting to save a bit 
of honey, bees or equipment, we will be 
in better shape to replenish the earth 
with healthy workers and plenty of pure 
Rev. J. R. Stelle, Butler, Ind. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HONEY EXHIBIT 


People Led to Exhibit by Live Bee Dis- 
play in Front of Building 


honey. 


Massachusetts is not generally regard 
ed as one of the states where beekeeping 
is extensively practiced, yet it was here 
that Langstroth began his experimental! 
work which has done so much to promote 
beekeeping. A glance at the picture in 
which is shown a portion of the space de 
voted to honey and apicultural products 
at the Brockton Fair will convince any 
one that beekeeping is still practiced in 
Massachusetts. 

The exhibit was divided into 
tions, in one of which was honey in the 
various forms, different sized containers, 
colors, and grades that are usually found 
in any standard exhibition of honey. Fine 
white clethra honey and the amber eran 
berry honey which were shown here are 
honeys that would be found in but few 
exhibits. Consequently, their excellence 
is but little The second section 
was devoted to apicultural products, bee 
keeping apparatus and a demonstration of 
the use of honey as a food. 

Mr. J. B. Perkins of Campello, superin 
tendent of the exhibit, together with Mrs. 
Perkins and an assistant, were busy 
throughout the fair making and serving 
honey sandwiches and explaining the us« 
of honey in the preparation of foods and 
demonstrating the products 
therefrom. 

Mr. Perkins had arranged a very in 
structive exhibit of beekeeping appara 
tus. There were logs in which bees had 
lived and which he had split open in o1 
der to show the arrangement of the nests, 
straw skeps, and the most modern equip 
ment. One would marvel long at the mod- 
els and articles, both useful and ornamen 
tal, made from wax. In front of the wax 
exhibit was a large artificial lawn on 
which were placed colonies of live bees in 
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glass hives. This portion of the exhibit 
was one of never-failing interest and was 
always surrounded by a crowd of inter 
ested onlookers. 

Such an exhibit as this, which was not 
stimu 
better beekeeping, 
promotes the use of honey as a food and 


only interesting but educational, 


lates an interest in 
is one that is eminently worth while. 
J. H. Merrill, Raynham Center, Mass. 
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first-class queen, but not an egg appeared, 
although I kept the feeder supplied with 
syrup. I believed that in some unaccount 
able way she had been injured, so I killed 
and introduced another. This turned 
out exactly as the first. 


her 


I was suspicious that something was 
wrong with the bees so took the queen 
out and introduced her to another col 


ony where she filled the combs with eggs 





Honey exhibit at the Brockton, Massachusetts, Fair 


EGG-EATING BEES 


Possible Explanation of Some Cases in 
Which Queens Apparently Fail to Lay 


Who knows how to break bees of suck 
ing eggs? Once in a great while (in fact, 
I have seen only two cases in my experi 
ence) when a colony has been queenless 
queen but no 
eggs appear in I feel sure the 
the eggs as laid. Years 
ago I had a plan I used in breaking a dog 
of sucking eggs. I put an egg before him 
and when he took it in his mouth I grab- 
bed hold of his tail and mauled him with 
a club, but I don’t just see how I can 
adapt that method to bees. 

My first experience in this connection 
was several years ago. A colony had been 
queenless about three weeks when I in 
troduced a fine large queen from a nu- 
cleus. I was sure the queen was laying 
nicely before being introduced. She was 
accepted but did not lay as soon as she 
should. I looked two days later and was 
surprised to see how nice the queen look 
ed. She was large and appeared like a 


a long time, it accepts a 
the cells. 


bees eat as fast 





at once. A third queen was introduced to 
the colony, which I now named “The Egg 
Suckers.” No eggs appeared in the combs, 
although from the appearance of the 
queen, I was sure she was laying. I gave 
the colony three frames of emerging 
brood and kept their feeder filled. After 
a week or so, eggs began to appear. There 
were a very few at first but they gradual- 
ly increased till the colony built up to 
normal, 

devel 
oped. I discovered in one of the nuclei a 
fine large queen of exceptional promise. 
She was laying nicely and I made the re 
mark that this was the largest queen I 
ever saw. I showed her to several and all 
agreed that she was the largest and best- 
looking queen they ever saw. I introduced 
her to a colony that had been queenless 
for some time, but no eggs appeared. I 
fed the colony but it did no good. After 
a week I decided that she was probably 
abnormal and therefore worthless since 
she was so large, so I killed her and in- 
troduced another. But as before, no eggs 
appeared. Then I was reminded of the 


Last season a similar situation 
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similar experience of several years ago 


and suspected this was a parallel case. I 
soon realized that I had killed the largest 
and most promising queen I had ever 
raised! When the second queen refused 
to lay, or rather when the bees refused 
to leave her eggs in the cells, I gave the 
colony two frames of brood and filled their 
feeder. I decided that I would feed them 
so much that they could not eat eggs. 
This plan worked as before and soon the 
colony was back to normal. 

The Greeks had a saying that anything 
that was worth learning was worth learn- 
ing two or three times. I have learned this 
lesson twice and I believe that will suffice. 

Occasionally some one writes that he 
has introduced a queen and that, while 
she is large and fine looking, she does not 
lay. In such cases I have advised killing 
her, thinking that she was worthless. Now, 
in reviewing the experience above, I am 
wondering if this might not be a more 
common occurrence than commonly be- 
lieved. Maybe these beekeepers had left 
their colonies queenless so long that the 
bees ceased eating pollen and could se- 
crete no royal jelly. Why they did not 
begin when given a laying queen is a puz- 
zle, for when given brood they slowly got 
back on the nursing job. Therefore, when 
a queen is introduced and refuses to lay, 
do not condemn her to the guillotine till 
brood is given and her colony lavishly 
fed for several days—Jay Smith, Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 


— A oo 
PREPARING BEES FOR UNITING 


A System of Management Which Elimi- 
nates All Inferior Queens 





Doubling colonies of bees in the fall is 
as important as making increase in the 
spring. One reason for uniting is to elimi- 
nate old or worn-out queens, mismated 
queens whose colonies give poor 
yields, and queens that produce paralysis 
bees. In my apiary all three-year-old 
queens are killed and their colonies united 
with others. The age is kept by tags on 
front of the hive. All mismated, poor pro- 
ducers and paralysis-producing queens are 
marked by a change in the tag so that, at 
the end of the season after all brood has 
emerged, they are ready for doubling. 
This strengthens every colony up to 100% 
for winter. When uniting, a screen is 
placed between the two colonies and left 
for eight to ten days when it is removed. 


queens, 
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Sereens are better than newspapers for 
this. My doubling screens are 16” by 20”, 
with %” rims. They have a %” auger 
hole to give an entrance to the upper 
colony which keeps the bees from worry- 
ing when confined above the screen. 
Paralysis-producing queens are elimin- 
ated because I find that young queens 
raised from them also produce paralysis 
bees.—H. A. Ross, Evansville, Ind. 





A ecivane Told It 


She SF 
He Hit and Also Missed 


He told it on himself—and at a bee 
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keepers’ convention. He is a reverend 
gentleman, too; so we are bound to believe 
him, His name is Fr. M. G. Hepner, and 


his home is at Northeast, Pa. It is a good 
place to have a home—beautiful scenery, 
good human neighbors at least, and all 
that. But it has its “drawbacks” for the 
beekeeper just as every place may have. 
One of these drawbacks is skunks—the 
kind that go to a hive entrance and take 
a full meal of live bees. 

Fr.. Hepner chanced not long ago to 
be working in his apiary just at twilight 
one evening, when he espied one of these 
white and black bee enemies of his en- 
gaged at an evening meal of fresh bee at 
the entrance of one of his hives. How 
gladly and deftly Mephitis Mephitica was 
picking off those Hepnerian bees! Hastily 
taking off the bee veil and the white bee 
suit he the good Dominie 
threw them carelessly on the ground, and 
put off posthaste for his shotgun. Murder 
and eternal hatred of a kind were surging 
hot in his pious soul. His bees had suf- 
fered from this furry maurauder for 
weeks, and slow-footed justice was long 
overdue. What he would do to that skunk 
would be a plenty. 

There was some delay in finding gun 
and ammunition, so that when the Rev- 
erend beekeeper got his artillery to the 
front and was ready to put down a bar- 
rage, it was just about dark. But, advance- 
ing with utmost caution, he finally made 
out a bunch of black and white and with 
his very best aim he cut loose with both 
barrels. 

What Fr. M. G. Hepner didn’t do to his 
bee veil and fine white bee suit 
worth telling. 
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Siftings 





The editorials in the August number of 
Gleanings on swarming and its prevention, 
or perhaps I should say the management 
of bees during the swarming season, are 
just splendid. I say so because they co 
respond with my own experience so per 
feetly that I can add nothing to it. No 
young beekeeper can do better than to 
read them over and over until he knows 
perfectly the laws that cause swarming 
and how best to control it and secure the 
largest crops of honey. 

Beginning on page 506, Allen Latham 
gives us a very interesting artic e on ab- 
normal development of bees. As usual he 
gives us something to think about. I be 
lieve most older beekeepers have seen 
enough of these monstrosities to believe 
every word he says is true. 

But what has interested me more is the 
orderly development of vegetable and 
animal life, not one in a thousand going 
wrong. Take the egg of a queen bee. It 
has wonderful powers. From it comes a 
helpless grub or larvae which, under 
right conditions, will increase enormous- 
ly in weight in a few days. In a few days 
more the atoms of which it is composed 
are rearranged and, wonder of wonders, 
it comes out a perfect bee!-Not one in a 
thousand fails. All are true to type. The 
development of life seems the most won 
derful thing in the world. Let us study it 
with uncovered heads for we are on holy 
ground. 

Commencing on page 513, E. R. Root 
gives us some of the superlatives of Cali- 
fornia and the great Boulder Dam. We 
can do little more than hold up our hands 
in our wonder and say, “Did you ever!” 
But we should remember that all these 
wonders are seattered over an immense 
area and mixed with much that is com 
mon or uninteresting if we wish to get a 
correet idea of the state. 

We have been accustomed to think of 
the Boulder Dam as something several 
states have been quarreling over for sev 
eral years, and which if constructed would 
give each of them a few hundred or thou 
sand acres of land that could be irrigated. 
[ see I must revise my opinion. Mr. Root 
tells us that it will make a lake more 
than 100 miles long and impound water 
enough to cover an-area of 26,000,000 


J. E. Crane 





acres twelve inches deep. This is an area 
much larger than the whole of New Eng- 
land outside of Maine. 

I thought, as I read of Mr. Root’s sug- 
gestion that the development of this pro- 
ject may affect the beekeeping industry, 
that he had a very “vivid imagination” 
as a good lady used to say of her son who 
told most unbelievable stories. However, 
thinking it over I am not sure but that 
he is right. 

On pages 510-513 we have a timely and 
most interesting article by Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips on the flavors of honey. This subject 
is attracting more attention than in the 
past, In his address before the American 
Honey Producers’ League last February, 
Dr. H. E, Barnard stated that the real 
value of honey is in its flavor rather than 
its sweetness. 

While I do not agree with Dr. Barnard 
in thinking that the real value of honey 
aside from its sweetness depends on its 
flavor, the ease with which it may be tak- 
en into the blood without digestion and 


its general healthfulness has seemed of ° 


more importance than flavor. However, 
the subject of flavor is one of immense 
importance and one that has been too 
often overlooked by producers and pack- 
ers. It is this that gives heather honey its 
great reputation in English markets. Cer- 
tain it is that every effort should be made 
to preserve this quality of honey. 

On pages 503-505 is found a most inter 
esting article by M. J. Deyell on the use 
and value of the food-chamber. Where the 
season is long and bees are operated for 
extracted honey, and for requeening they 
seem to be of great value. I have been 
over the subject several times and fail to 
see where we could make them pay. Our 
honey flow is short. We produce comb 
honey. Nearly all honey gathered before 
clover begins to yield is used for rearing 
brood. There is little honey coming in 
after clover and as the rearing of brood 
falls off there is plenty of room in thr 
brood chamber for all late honey we may 
get. Of course, we use a brood-chamber 
over very strong colonies to make room 
for brood, but it is a brood-chamber rath- 
er than a food-chamber. It is removed 
when the sections are put on and the 
brood is given to weaker colonies, 
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From North, East, 


West and South 








Southern (California 1, wen’*" ** 


history will 
repeat itself. We were spending a few 
days at our mountain cabin recently and 
I happened to pick up a copy of Glean 
ings of September, 1926. This paragraph 
from it will bear repeating I think: 

The honey flow continued good until well 
past the middle of July, giving us one of our 
most satisfactory seasons. There are probably 
ten beekeepers in our county who kave pro- 
duced from forty to eighty tons each. The 
county will likely produce over two thousand 
tons. It may seem like a large quantity of hon- 
ey, but when we have to wait four years for a 
crop, as we did this time, we are entitled to a 
good one. After three consecutive seasons of 
short intermittent honey flows, one can scarcely 
realize that the flow could keep up for two and 
one-half months. 

While we have those with us who will 
say things have changed, lands having 
been cleared for cultivation and large 
areas of bee pasture burned over, still 
after some thirty odd years in southern 
California I see no reason why the season 
of 1930 should not be a “GO” in Califor- 
nia, To be sure great chanzes are taking 
place, but with an abundance of rainfall 
and conditions right we can produce one 
of those bumper crops we read about. 





Alfalfa Growers Are Becoming Convinced 
‘ That Early Cutting Shortens the Life of 


the Stand. Beekeepers Hope That This 
Will Result in Later Cutting. 

For many years the alfalfa growers of 
southern California have practiced cut- 
ting for hay just as, or before, the first 
bloom appeared. Stands often begin to 
thin and yields grow lighter as early as 
the third year from seeding. Considerable 
experimenting has been going on along 
the line of letting the plants get more 
and more into bloom before cutting. 
There seems to be a growing belief that 
there is a certain harmony or balance be- 
tween the roots and the growth above 
ground, and, that by letting it bloom 
more profusely, the roots are strengthen- 
ed and the stand longer lived. The experi- 
ments so far seem to justify the continu 
ance of the plan and as a consequence, 
more blossoms and more honey. Let us 
hope that the good work goes on. 

Lima beens are reported as yielding 
some honey and those who had light colo- 
nies will likely be repaid well for mov- 
ing to the bean fields. 


Buyers are not so active as they were 
some few weeks ago. This is due perhaps 
mostly to the fact that but little honey 
is in the hands of producers, and also to 
the fact that northern honey will soon 
be coming down this way. There is no 
particular activity in beeswax, but prices 
are quoted around 28 to 30 cents.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


Northern (California St", ste 


reports are 
variable, but for the most part good to 
very good. Overcrowding and dryness pro 
duced disappointing results in Brentwood- 
Byron alfalfa district. Further south, 
dry conditions have greatly reduced 
yields. Cotton in San Joaquin Valley is 
now viewed as a possible producer. Its 
ability to produce nectar seems to vary 
greatly from section to section. Kern 


County reports good production from al- 
falfa and cotton and also the melting 
down of many colonies from excessive 
heat. 





There is a Beekeeping Region in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains That is Yet to 
be Developed. 





While conditions are dry and prospects 
poor in the valleys, it is refreshing to 
visit the apiaries among the great forests 
and cool streams in the Sierra Nevadas. 
El Dorado, Amador and Calaveras coun- 
ties were visited during the month. To 
the traveler accustomed to the honey 
plants of the valleys there is little to at- 
tract attention in this mountain country. 
Yet a visit to the few established api- 
aries leads one to venture the opinion 
that when this area has been developed, 
so that a beekeeper will know what to 
look for and what methods to use, it will 
prove to be an important part of Califor- 
nia’s apiculture. Our valley ranges are 
overstocked during dry years while in the 
mountains the colonies are “chock a 
block.” The few apiaries really cared for 
are producing heavily. This area is not 
without its problems. No one knows just 
what the honey plants are or where they 
are growing most abundantly. Califor- 
nia buckeye seriously depletes colony 
strength. Orthodox - production methods 
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are apparently not successful here. It is 
up to some pioneering spirit or govern- 
ment agency to work out suitable meth- 
ods and information before this area can 
become of value as a producer. 

Mr. W. G. Watkins, a real beekeeper, a 
botanist and a student of nature who lives 
in Placerville, is showing what can be 
done. His colonies without moving were 
already three to five supers high. His 
sources of nectar are: Fruit bloom and 
annual wild flowers, toyon and cascara; 
Indian soap root (Chlorogalum pomeridi- 
anum), pon > he sp. and wild car- 
rot and goldenrod.—Frank E. Todd, Sac- 


ramento, Calif. 
Utah The unexpected has happened in 
this neck of the woods, for we 
are securing a fine crop of white honey. 
This after the hard winter and late spring, 
and again after the government reports 
had designated northern Utah as being 
too dry to secure a crop- Of course, it can 
get too dry for any crop, but the govern- 
ment must learn that many of the so- 
ealled dry years have better crops and 
better honey than do the wet seasons. 
We have had no rain for nearly two 
months and still the dry land alfalfa is 
yielding better than on irrigated lands. 

Swarming has not been excessive for 
the bees did not reach their peak until 
the honey flow started. That together with 
the lateness of the season seemed to check 
the swarming impulse, although there is 
now (Aug. 1), a small per cent of swarm- 
ing among the comb-honey colonies. 

We have more reason to rejoice than 
complain, for all good colonies worked 
for either comb honey or extracted are 
filling their sixth super. We expect a fair 
honey flow for two weeks yet, but, of 
course, one can not sell expectations. 

I had some difficulty in getting young 
queens installed in my efforts to control 
swarming among my comb-honey colonies, 
and it shows now in the lack of field bees 
just when they are most wanted, but I 
must not complain for they have finished 
100 pounds of comb honey. 

Inquiries are coming in for car lots of 
both comb and extracted honey, but buy- 
ers are very diplomatic about offering 
prices, Still the tendency is better than 
last year. 

I learn that some railroads have made 
concessions on freight rates which, of 
course, will help both buyer and seller.- 
M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 
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it had not been for the 
Oregon... avy winter and_ spring 


losses this year’s crop would have been 
above normal in most sections of Oregon. 
As it is the crop will be about normal. 
Winter losses seem to have been especial- 
ly bad in parts of the Umatilla district. 
This loss was due in part to a shortage of 
winter stores. 

In general, the market situation seems 
to be improved over what it has been in 
recent years. 

The writer has just completed a trip 
through the northeastern part of the 
state. While at Hermiston arrangements 
were made for some tests on the value of 
winter protection by request of the bee- 
keepers of that section. 

For the first time the writer visited and 
examined bees in Baker County. A point 
of considerable surprise was the finding 
of a lot of European foul brood in this 
district. American foul brood is also 
present. Steps are being taken in both 
Baker and Union counties to secure coun- 
ty inspectors. In Union County bees are 
being kept largely for the orchards. 
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The Alfalfa Weevil is Now Being Suc- \ 
cessfully Controlled by Parasites Intro- \ 
duced by the Federal Government. . 
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It has been seven or eight years since 
the writer visited the Ontario district. 
At that time the alfalfa weevil was at 
its worst and beekeeping was very much 
on the down grade. The weevils are now 
very rare due to the introduction of a 
parasite by the federal government. 
Many of the small beekeepers have been 
eliminated by disease, so at present con- 
ditions look more promising for the eom- 
mercial producer. 

Attention should again be called to the 
state fair and our bee and honey depart- 
ment. Mr. Ferguson, president of our 
state association, has done much to bring 
our bees and honey exhibit up to a high 
standard and deserves the continued sup- 
port of the beekeepers of the state. 

The dates for our annual state associa- 
tion meeting have not been fixed as yet, 
but it will be held some time in early 
November and will be at Pendleton. Many 
beekeepers of eastern Oregon especially 
will be present. All beekeepers of the 
state are invited whether members of the 
state association or not.—-H. A. Seullen, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
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GROUP OF BEEKEEPERS ON THIBHIG 


Quite a number of Michigan and Ohio beekeepers joined in an automobile tour visiting beekeepers in “igh 


The photograph was cut in two for reproduction here, the upper strip being the left-hand portion and the l 
of his life. It was here that he wrote much of the material for Gleanings and the A B C and X Y¥ Z of Bee (@Pdu 
producers who measure their crops in terms of tons or carloads. 
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HSeHIGAN-OHIO BEEKEEPERS’ TOUR. 
of the two states, August 5-7. During their stop at Medina, the photograph reproduced above was taken. 
tight. The brick building in the background at the right was A. I. Root’s home during the greater portion 
during the earlier days of the development ef modern beekeeping. In the group were many extensive honey 
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, General rains over the state 
cArizona will be very beneficial to 
bees this fall. Various kinds of wild flow 
ers are now blooming which are furnish- 
ing great quantities of pollen and some 
little honey. Colonies are generally strong, 
having brood in two stories. Present con- 
ditions are ideal for queen-rearing. 

It is not known just how much honey 
the eotton and alfalfa will produce in 
the farming area. However, it is safe to 
say that there will be very little honey 
shipped out compared with the past few 
years, Due to bottling honey locally, a 
larger per cent of the honey will be used 
at home. 

Foul brood has been reported around 
Yuma in the western part of the state. 
Only a few cases were found, and it will 
no doubt be destroyed before it has much 
chance to spread. This foul brood no 
doubt found its way to this state either 
by swarms or honey carried across from 
California where I understand they have 
considerable foul brood at times. The bee- 
keepers of Arizona are very fortunate in 
having an active bee inspector who 
watches very closely for this dreaded dis 
ease and destroys it as soon as found. 
L.. Wedgworth, Oracle, Ariz. 


7 , Weather conditions 
Saskatcheu an in Saskatchewan 
during the last two months have been any- 
thing but favorable for beekeeping as 
most of the province has been suffering 
from severe drouth. Many districts have 
had no rain this summer and clover is in 
poor condition. Generally speaking the 
southeast and southwest sections of the 
province will have a fair crop. The cen- 
tral section will have a very light crop, 
while the northern part of the province: 
is expected to have a good crop, On the 
whole the crop will be about two-thirds 
of average or less this year. If rain does 
not come soon, bees in the central part 
of the province will have difficulty se 
curing enough honey to winter properly, 
and are likely to go into winter quarters 
in poor condition. 
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Honey Exhibits at Fair Results in an 
Increased Demand for Honey and 


Better Prices. y 
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Our large fairs held at Saskatoon and 
Regina are just over. It has been the 
practice to have a bee booth in the De- 
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partment of Agriculture exhibit at these 
fairs and this year there was a great deal 
of interest in this booth. Last year the 
beekeepers’ association had a honey ex 
hibit at both the Saskatoon and Regina 
fairs, but this year, owing to the lateness 
of the season, the association exhibited 
at Regina only. The exhibit consisted of 
bottled and comb honey arranged to form 
a background for two dolls sitting at a 
table which was set with milk, honey and 
bread. Painted about them on the back 
ground was information concerning hon 
ey and the heading, “Give Your Children 
Honey—Nature’s Sweet.” 

We were much gratified at the atten 
tion this exhibit received and its influ 
ence is showing directly in the stimulated 
sale of honey in Regina. We are sure that 
this will also apply, to some extent at 
least, to the surrounding country. We are 
finding that such exhibits more than pay 
for themselves in the increased sale of 
honey. 

We have never experienced any diffi 
culty in disposing of our honey crop but 
plan to keep the demand strong so that 
difficulty will not be experienced as our 
produetion increases. Such advertising 
also encourages the people to buy Sas- 
katchewan honey and at the present time 
our honey is selling here at a premium of 
several cents a pound over honey from 
other provinces.—P. M. Pugh, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 


eNanitoba Together with two of my 


inspectors I recently had 
a very pleasant trip into North Dakota 
and Minnesota, where we attended the 
summer conventions of these states. 
These meetings were only 100 miles from 
the Canadian border. 

Dry weather and short grain crops are 
the leading subjects of conversation and 
it is hard to get away from them even 
at a bee meeting. On this trip of 100 miles 
we passed through a strip of country 
where the ditch by the highway was full 
of water, ponds were seen in the grain 
fields and on either side the crops were 
splendid, But we passed from dry on the 
Canadian side and twenty or so miles in 
Dakota to wet and then back to dry near 
Grand Forks and Hillsboro where the 
meetings were held. 

The North Dakota meeting was surely 
a credit to the enthusiasm and persistent 
advertising *of our friend, Munro, We 
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have never attended a one-day meeting 
where there were so many speeches. An 
attendance of around 200 (this is a guess) 
made a big meeting with lots of enthu- 
siasm. 

WEEE EEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
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¥ Five Hundred Colonies Supered Six Stories 

* High in a North Dakota Apiary is an Eye- 

¥ opener to Visiting Beekeepers. 
Lyset 

Charlie Hausmann, the president, han- 
dled the meeting with dispatch and 
proved to be an excellent chairman, Meet- 
ings were held in two of his apiaries, the 
Goose River Apiaries. We didn’t see the 
goose but barrels of wild gooseberries in 
all shades of ripeness left us guessing as 
to where the river got its name, These 
apiaries were an eye-opener to everyone. 
Five hundred colonies, many of them su- 
pered six stories high, looked like a huge 
cemetery, but upon close approach showed 
lots of life and represented real busi- 
We didn’t count the Hausmann’s, 
hut they are a real beekeeping organiza- 
tion where everyone works, including fa- 
ther. At the last call at the home apiary, 
Mrs. Hausmann and her daughters proved 
most capable and happy entertainers. We 
wouldn’t be surprised if those Hausmann 
girls have a return visit from at least one 
of the Canadian party- 

From Hillsboro we passed on to the 
Minnesota meeting, where the attendance 
was not quite so large, but we found in 
Crookston at the apiary of the Sisters of 
Mt. St. Benedict the same big honey 
crops that we found in North Dakota, 
with sweet clover showing an abundance 
of bloom in spite of dry conditions. 

On the way home my passengers sighed 
as they looked across what seemed miles 
of sweet clover without a beehive near 
it. Oh! if my bees were only near that 
field! But we can’t be in several places 
at the same time, so the most of this nec- 
tar will have to go to waste.—L. T. Floyd, 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


ness. 


The honey flow which started 
‘Cexas in central southwest Texas con- 
tinued well through the month. That part 
of Texas which lies between the huajilla- 
catsclaw section and the cotton section 
has now a normal crop within the hives. 
This honey consists of a blend of horse- 
mint, mesquite and a large number of 
minor honey plants. The surplus to be 
taken will average about 60 pounds. The 
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cotton section reports some honey flow 
but the presence of boll weevil and con- 
tinued showers will make the crop late. 
Reports coming from most of Texas indi 
cate that the crop this year will be above 
normal, Reports concerning sales are very 
conflicting. Buyers report that they are 
unable to buy honey, and producers that 
they are unable to sell. Observations made 
in the principal cities indicate that there 
is a given supply of honey offered to the 
retail trade at a reasonable price. 

Vt ttt ttt 6444644 4444 4 464 te 
Y The Tendency Toward Diversified Farm- 


‘ ing is Bringing About Increased Interest 
in Beekeeping. 






Texas is rapidly taking up diversifica- 
tion in her farming system. The large 
cotton plantations and cattle ranches are 
being broken up into small farms. The 
small farmers no longer raise just cotton 
and corn, but are producing crops that 
form a rotation, which is of benefit to the 
soil and the farmer alike. That beekeep- 
ing is to be a part in the general branch 
of farming in the future is predicted by 
the demand for beekeeping work at the 
short courses which were held throughout 
the state. 

John W. Pharr, of Leming, Texas, died 
early this month. Mr. Pharr was one of 
the best known beekeepers in Texas. He 
was a regular attendant at all of the 
state beekeepers’ meetings and had been 
for thirty years. Mr. Pharr was an en- 
thusiastic specialist in farming. During 
his life time he was widely known as an 
expert in the raising of tomatoes, water- 
melons and bees. His advice was sought 
by beekeepers who owned a far greater 
number of colonies than he.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


An exceedingly 

North “Dakota dry summer has 
characterized the weather to date in 
North Dakota and much of the surround- 
ing territory. The local U. S. weather 
bureau reported that the rainfall of June 
was the lightest since the station was es 
tablished 48 years ago. July rainfall was 
also very light, being only .94 inch as 
compared with 7.17 inches for July, 1928. 
Hives began to gain rapidly in weight 
during the first week of July this year 
and the honey flow has continued with 
practically no let-up since that time. 
Daily gains of 5 pounds to 20 pounds in 
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a single day for hives on scales have been 
commonly reported. Reports indicate that 
the honey is heavy bodied and of high 
quality and that there will be a very fair 
yield throughout this territory. 
tite” 
¥ 
Sweet Clover Yielded Well This Season 
in Spite of a Severe Drouth. 
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Under the dry conditions prevailing it 
that the neetar flow 
impaired, Probably 
the chief 
producing plant of this section, is largely 


seems remarkable 
not 
clover, 


was seriously 


sweet which is nectar 
the explanation. It is a deep rooted plant 
and therefore can probably utilize a re- 
serve water supply down to a low level 
in the soil. 

the 
sweet clover bloom has been abundant on 
the plants, the plants are not quite as 
large or growthy as is the case in a sea- 
son of heavy rainfall. Beekeepers report 
that this plant is starting to set seed a 
little earlier this season than was the case 
in former years, and suggest that this 
may be an indication that the nectar flow 
J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D. 


Observations show that, although 


will soon stop. 


Reports from beekeepers 
indicate that the total 
honey crop for Wisconsin will be abort 
average. However, these reports also show 
either that the honey flow is not unr- 
form or that some of the beekeepers did 
not have their bees in good shape for the 
honey flow. One beekeeper near Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, reports a surplus of 3000 


‘Wisconsin. 


pounds from 12 colonies, which is an av- 
erage of 250 pounds per colony. Another 
beekeeper from southwest Wisconsin re 
ports that he has secured the biggest crop 
number of 
reports showing that individual colonies 


he has ever had. There are a 


have made a surplus of 250 pounds or 
more. A few report that they have not se 
cured a very large crop, but they are of 
the opinion that this is due to the fact 
that the bees were in very poor shape in 
the spring and were not very strong at 
the beginning of the honey flow. A late 
report from the northeastern part of the 
state indicates that the crop is short in 
the counties around Green Bay. 

The honey marketing situation is very 
bad. As usual, when many small beekeep 
ers get an unusual surplus, they are 
anxious to dispose of the honey immedi- 


ately. As a result, there are many locali- 
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ties where honey is being sold as low as 
10e¢ per pound. Recommendations fron 
the county associations show that the as 
sociation members are trying to hold th 
price at $1.75 per ten-pound pail, ani 
$1.00 for a five-pound pail. There is 
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ing the 5-pound Pail the Standard Package 


7 

¥ 

Y There is a Strong Tendency Toward Mak- ¥ 
¥ 

for Honey. + 

¥ 
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decided tendency for Wisconsin beekeep 
ers to use only the 5-pound size. The Rock 
County Beekeepers’ Association has «« 
cided to use five-pound pails only, and 
the established price is to be $1.00 per 
pail. The honey is all of first-class qual 
ity, and the greater part of it will grade 
from white to water white. 

Wisconsin beekeepers are united in the 
campaign against the corn sugar bill, and 
they are getting organized to put up a 
the next session of the 
H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 

: The 1929 crop 
Northern Indiana of honey will, 


in all probability, prove to be the largest 
ever produced in northwestern Indiana. 
In addition to a honey flow from alsike 
and white clover equal to that of any 
preceding year, sweet clover has furnish 
ed an even greater amount of nectar. In 
former years the bees have worked dili 
gently on sweet clover without seeuring 
much honey from that source, but this 
time clover has actually yielded 
nectar in abundance. In well-kept api 
aries the average per colony probably wil! 
run over 150 pounds, although much 
swarming has been reported throughout 
June and earlier. In our own yards wher 
swarming has been held in check, many 
colonies have produced 
pounds and upward from alone, 
and the fall honey flow is yet to come. 
With the present condition of fall flowe: 
ing plants and suitable weather, anothe: 
100 pounds per colony should be added 
the of October. 

A large erop means more 


strong fight in 


legislature. 


sweet 


a surplus of 200 
clover 


between, now and first 
labor and 
thou 
sands of beekeepers who, becoming pani 
stricken for that 


able to dispose of their surplus, will |! 


probably less profit, for there are 


feat they will not be 
ready almost to give it away. However, 
in view of the fact that a shortage is re 
ported in other parts of the country, there 
should be no reduction in prices, For our 
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part, we prefer to leave it in the cans 
until such a time as it can be sold at a 
fair price. 

The new Federal Farm Board has re- 
cently inaugurated a plan for the relief 
of grain growers. The plan looks good, 
and, if successful, a similar scheme may 
later be worked out for other food prod- 
ucts including honey. It will be advisable 
for leading beemen to make a study of 
this plan relative to its provisions and 
the results following.—E. 8S. Miller, Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 


dll; -. Beekeepers of this vicinity 
|llinois held a very interesting meet- 
ing at the home of Mr. J. F. Haan, Des- 
plaines, on Aug. 3. Prof. Milum, from the 
University of Illinois, was the chief 
speaker. He has tried out the method of 
dividing colonies in the spring and then 
uniting for the honey flow. His report 
was that he received nearly twice as much 
from the colonies that were divided. He 
spoke on other topics also. 


cadena 
‘ Dividing Colonies in the Spring at the 


University of Illinois Resulted in Al- 
most Doubling the Yield. } 
I had the opportunity last winter to try 
out wintering bees with packing cases and 
without. The result was that those in 
packing cases had more brood and became 
strong a little earlier than bees not in 
eases. This condition is not desirable in 
this location because they reach the peak 
of brood-rearing before the main honey 
flow, and are very much more likely to 
swarm.—C, L. Duax, Chicago, Il. 
| Why not divide these strongest colo- 


nies six weeks previous to the beginning 
of the main honey flow and thus have 
two good colonies when the honey flow 


begins instead of one ?—Editor. ] 
At this date (Aug. 


‘Western Ohio 6) the honey flow is 


about over here. This section of north- 
western Ohio has again produced a good 
crop of white clover honey of the very 
best quality and flavor. The weather dur- 
ing the early part of spring was favor- 
able for clover, and June was warm and 
favorable for nectar secretion. Our scale 
hive showed a net gain of 15 pounds on 
one of the best days. One beekeeper re- 
ports a gain of 19 pounds, which is a 
very good record, The best colony in our 
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16 apiaries stored 350 pounds, and our av- 
erage will be something over 200 pounds 
per colony. 

While the honey crop is good in the 
immediate vicinity of Delphos some bee- 
keepers not over 25 miles away report a 
rather poor crop. All in all, we believe 
that beekeepers have nothing to complain 
of and everybody is happy. 

The new honey is of such fine quality 
that it should command the very best 
prices, as there is no old honey left in 
Delphos. 

Beekeepers are now 
Some are nearly through while others 
just begun. We are about half 
through. We have extracted 75,000 pounds 
and will have about that much 
extract. 

Requeening is now in order and bee- 
keepers should not neglect this most im 
portant work. Good queens mean good 
crops of honey.—Fred Del 


phos, Ohio. 

me. Drouth prematurely clos- 
Michigan ed the honey flow from 
white and alsike clover in the central and 
southwestern part of the state. Too much 
rain earlier in the injured the 
sweet clover in the flat country of the 
“Thumb” district. In spite of that, a very 
good crop of excellent quality honey has 
harvested in these districts. Milk- 
weed has given a good crop in northern 
districts, but raspberry was below nor- 
mal. In southeastern Michigan the honey 
still continues, making a_ record- 
breaking crop. 

Mr. Krebs reports that 43 inspectors 
have been working on the force, and that 
already twenty-three counties have been 
covered, while an equal number will be 
finished by September 1. Weather_ per- 
mitting, practically every county which 
was not previously clean, will be covered 
by fall. 

Y Orchardists Are Now Recommending Meas- \ 


ures to Prevent Killing Bees When Dust- ¥ 
ing Fruit Trees. 


busy extracting. 
have 


more to 


Leininger, 


season 


been 


flow 
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Comparatively little honey has changed 
hands yet. There seems to be a tendency 
to hold for at least as much as last year’s 
prices, and some are up % cent because 
of the quality. 

An incident occurred during the recent 
Extension Pomologists’ Conference at 
Michigan State College, to show how 
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fruit-growers are coming to recognize the 
need for bees. During a discussion of new 
problems, Mr. Frank T. Street, manager 
of the Kentucky Cardinal Orchards, Hen- 
derson, Ky., mentioned the need for tak- 
ing every precaution against spray and 
dust injury to nectar-bearing cover crops 
in orchards, especially sweet clover. He 
said he had killed every colony in their 
orchard apiary by dusting when the clo- 
ver was in full bloom, and recommended 
either cutting the clover or moving the 
bees prior to spraying or dusting with ar- 


senicals.—R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, 
Mich. 
Ontario Ontario has a nice crop of 


honey. Both quality and 
quantity are above the average in most 
places from which I have heard. Gener- 
ally speaking, the central parts of the 
province appear to have had a better 
yield than the extreme east and west 
portions. More rain in the central parts 
no doubt explains this, also there was a 
great difference this year in the condition 
of the colonies when the clover honey flow 
opened. In some localities a surplus was 
stored from dandelion and fruit bloom 
and, almost without exception, the bees 
in these cases piled up a big surplus from 
clover. In many other places, including 
the “ridge,” where most of our bees are, 
little spring food came in and colonies 
were fed right up to clover bloom. Natur- 
ally bees in thfs case were in poor condi- 
tion and a big crop could not be expected. 
Our own crop of clover honey will run a 
bit lower than 150 pounds per colony and 
prospects are fair for buckwheat if we 
get rain and warm weather. 

During the first eight days of August 
we had very cool weather in our locality. 
While it stopped nectar secretion from all 
sources, yet it helped us get clover honey 
from buckwheat. Although hun- 
dreds of acres of buckwheat were in 
bloom during the past week, today (Aug. 
10) we have all of our surplus clover hon- 
ey above escapes and practically none 
of it is injured by buckwheat. 

Alsike yielded well but most of our 
bees are in a locality where little of this 
clover is grown. The sweet clover acreage 
was very much limited as compared with 
the last few years, yet the result has sur- 
prised us. After all is over we find that 
the yards in sweet clover localities have 
passed those that depended upon alsike 
alone. 


away 
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Sweet clover is a great honey plant. 
For some reason the bees prefer to work 
on it, even if other bloom is on the range 
at the same time. We have proven this 
time and time again, and this year we had 
a real proof that, given large enough 
acreage of sweet clover, bees will not 
touch buckwheat, even if the fields are 
right near the apiary. At what we call 
our Ballantrae apiary, this year the sweet 
clover acreage was very short and at that 
place they did mix a bit of buckwheat 


with the late clover honey. Just two miles 


wd stmt yana | 


Bees Pay No Attention to Buckwheat 
When Sweet Clover is Yielding. 
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away another apiary was literally sur 
rounded by fields of blooming buckwheat 
on light soil peculiar to that locality. But 
near that apiary possibly 60 acres of 
sweet clover was in bloom all the time 
and the honey shows not a trace of buck- 
wheat. As the Ballantrea apiary is sur- 
rounded by similar light soil but with a 
small acreage of sweet clover, it requires 
no more evidence to prove that bees cer- 
tainly prefer sweet clover to buckwheat. 
This has happened again and again as we 
always have early buckwheat in these lo 
calities. If sweet clover is yielding we 
pay little attention to the buckwheat any 
more, 

Since the quality of the honey is above 
the average, we find a great demand lo 
cally. Even though the crop is fairly large, 
I feel that it will move out all right. As 
an example of what quality does, I might 
cite just one incident. A family not far 
from us asked me to leave them a five 
pound pail. They stated that they did not 
eare much for honey, but would try a lit 
tle. Two days after that they stopped me 
and asked me to bring 60 pounds as the 
five pounds were all gone. No doubt this 
is just what will be duplicated in thou 
sands of places all over. I believe that 
the quality is excellent all over the coun 
try. 

With the last of the clover honey above 
the escapes, we are now relaxing and the 
“boys” are all leaving for a two days’ 
trip to the blueberry patch. They will fin 
ish up extracting when they come back. 
As for father, he does not work hard 
enough to need a holiday, so he will just 
loaf around looking after things in their 
absence.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 
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Of Course He Sells His Honey 


Starting in beekeeping a few years ago, I purchased two colonies of 
bees that were in non-standard hives, I kept them in these hives the first 
year, having all kinds of trouble getting supplies to fit them. The follow- 
ing year I started in with standard hives and have had no more trouble. 

The picture of my back-lot apiary was taken last fall, and I have in 
creased since. It is shown below. 

I run all shallow extracting supers and extract all my 
honey. I sold my first supply of honey loeally through a 
chain butter-and-egg store, and gradually built up in 
meat markets and grocery stores, putting in half-, one 
and two-pound glass jars. 

This year I began selling to fill- 


ing stations and roadside fruit ‘ 
stein tis tee eankes Dilan eal SCHORTMANNS 


main highways with 


good success. I would like to have : 
a honey stand of my own, but do 
not live on a main highway. I fur- 


nish the stores with display cards 


and signs to advertise honey and 
always tell them to please the cus- | 
tomer and if anything is wrong 


in any way to make it right, and | 
{ EASTHAMPTON MASS. 


T will do the same with them. In 
three years I had only one com- 
plaint “and that on account of Schortmann Paints These Signs. 
granulating. 

If a filling station or road stand sells enough honey to warrant it, | 
make them two — as shown in the accompanying picture, one for each 
side of the stand. These signs are four feet wide and the bottle four feet 
high and are painted in colors. They certainly help out on honey sales. | 
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The Back-Lot Apiary Where a Real Honey Business Originated. 


have the tire cover on my car painted exactly like the road signs only on 
a smaller seale. I believe signs and small display cards help a great deal. 
I have several small glass hives that I put a frame of bees in that I 
let out to the stores for making a honey display and find it a great help. 
One thing I do not believe in and would not practice is price cutting. I 
make my price and hold it, although I have plenty of competition. 
Easthampton, Mass. ALVIN E. SCHORTMANN., 
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AEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





More Help 
from Kellogg’s 


Below is shown (in great- 
ly reduced size) another 
advertise- 
Kellogg Company that is to 
appear in a large number of publications 
having an aggregate circulation of mil- 
lions. One of these is the Woman’s World, 
has more than a million and 


honey-cereal 
ment of the 


which alone 





Have you ever tried 





on your 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 


TOMORROW at breakfast, sweeten the bowls of 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes with golden honey. A delicious 
treat—and wholesome as well as tempting. 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes are fine for lunch, supper or 
breakfast—a wonderful way to enjoy home-raised milk 
and cream, fresh or canned fruits and berries. Add 
them to your Kellogg's. 

And don't forget Kellogg's for the kiddies’ evening 
meal. They are so crisp and easy to digest you'll want 
to serve them every day. 

12,000,000 people daily prefer Kellogg’s—the original 
Corn Flakes. It takes a year's bumper crop from 675 
acres of corn to supply just one day's demand for this 
famous cereal. Two and a half million quarts of milk 
and cream are used daily with it. Tons of orchard 
fruit and many pounds of honey. 

Look for the red-and-green Kellogg package at your 
dealer's. Sold and served everywhere. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek 


Lhoygs 
CORN FLAKES 


More corn is used for Kellogg's than 
for any other ready-to-eat cereal 





a quarter circulation. Note that the most 
prominent feature of this advertisement 
is HONEY. 

The beekeepers of all America will 
benefit beyond caleulation by such an ad- 
vertisement as this. It will be read not 
only by millions whom the beekeepers 


ably 


have no means of reaching on the printed 
page, but it is far more effective than 
any advertisement the beekeepers them 
selves could publish, even if they had the 
ways and means, because it comes from a 
disinterested source and from a recog 
nized source of purest and best foods. 
Once more we, beekeepers all, have oc 
casion to extend a big and sincere vote 
of thanks to Kellogg Company.—H. H. 
Root. 
—sn2 Ao 
Fireweed Being Bees are working 
Replaced by on fireweed and rasp- 
Sweet Clover berry, both of which are 
very abundant in places. 
But these honey are rapidly 
disappearing in central Alberta. Land is 
being cleared and broken up every year 
and the time here when 
large areas of fireweed and wild 
raspberry will be producing wheat and 
But our soil is deep and 
grow most of the clovers 
in abundance. Sweet clover does excep- 
tionally well, and so does alsike and al 
falfa. So we will grow these crops and 
reap the many bagerem to be obtained 


now 


sources of 


will soon be 


these 


other grains. 


rich and will 


from them.—P. Ashby, Strathcona, Al 
berta, Canada. 

—sn A or 
Pollen Carries In view of the num 


Fermenting Agents ber of recent studies 
and Diastase on fermentation of 

honeys and the dis 
covered correlation between pollen grains 
and honey diastase activity, the following 
table showing bacteria and molds isolated 
from pollen by Miss Paton of Yale is in 
deed interesting. Miss Paton has also 
shown experimentally that all pollens ex 
amined contained disastase. The pollens 
were diluted and cultured on agar plates 
commonly used in bacteriological work. 


Kind of Pollen. No. of growth colonies 
SPYrrrrrrrey tT. Tete 8 
ott egees $e see eeseuesees 17 
Dts pikes6oeeSencedneeeoawes 2 
DE seatvendeceevens Gene 20 
i Pi os eetitcateateon dt 2 
Toh A tnxcococcssdeeses 1l 
DT. @c<%s Kcoscavnsesesees 48 
ie tnckeb (6446494500000 0q008 31 
0 Oe err 27 


This is evidence that all honeys prob 
contain many agents which will 
fermentation whenever conditions 
become favorable.—Geo, H. Vansell, Da 


cause 


vis, Calif. 
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Editors 





The Twenty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association 
is a volume of 190 pages. In addition to 
items relating to the business affairs of 
the association, the report contains an 
unusually large number of excellent pa- 
pers on various beekeeping subjects. It 
also contains a report of the inspection 
work for the year as well as reports from 
the various county beekeepers’ asocia- 
tions, 


At the summer meeting of the Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association an _ interesting 
and instructive contest in the identifica- 
tion of honey plants was a feature of the 
evening of July 29. Mr. W. O. Victor iden- 
tified thirty-six plants out of the thirty- 
seven presented. 


Prof. H. F. Wilson, together with his 
associates in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, have been carrying on, during the 
past several years, some most interesting 
investigations on wintering bees. This 
work has led them to the investigation 
of the digestion of pollen by bees. Some 
of the results of this work are reported 
in Research Bulletin 92 of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, entitled “Mechanics of 
Digestion of Pollen by the Adult Honey 
and the Relation of Undigested 
Parts to Dysentery of Bees.” This bulle- 
tin is by Warren Whitcomb, Jr., and Prof. 
H. F. Wilson. These investigators found, 
contrary to the previously accepted ideas, 
that bees do not ehew or crack the pol- 
len grains, but the contents are digested 
without the shells being cracked. They 
found that pollen suspended in sugar 
syrup and fed to bees remains in the 
honey stomach usually less than ten min- 
utes, being rapidly drawn back into the 
ventriculus by the action of the honey 
stopper. In this process the pollen is 
strained from the sugar syrup, little or 
no syrup passing into the ventriculus until 
the pollen has all been removed from the 
honey stomach. The pollen mass then 
passes rapidly through the alimentary 
canal usually reaching the hind intestine 
within two and one-half hours. The con- 
tents of the pollen cells are digested but 
the outer walls or shells remain undigest- 


> 
ce 


ed. It was found that pollen may be 
abundant in honey without causing dys- 
entery, and that dysentery may be caused 
by honey from which all pollen has been 
filtered. These investigators also report 
finding that starch and dextrin added to 
sugar syrup may not cause dysentery to 
an appréciable extent. Heretofore it has 
been taken for granted that the high 
dextrin content of honeydew is what 
causes dysentery when bees use honeydew 
honey for winter stores. 


Mr. H. B. Parks, apiculturist at the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
San Antonio, Texas, and correspondent 
for the North, East, West and South De 
partment in this journal, has donated 
complete files of the American Bee Jour- 
nal and Gleanings in Bee Culture to the 
Southern States Bee Culture Field Sta- 
tion at Baton Rouge, La., as a nucleus 
for a beekeeping library to be built up 
there, thus adding another to the grow- 
ing list of beekeeping libraries in the 
United States. 


Mr. Frank B. Todd, in charge of apiary 
inspection for California, has for some 
time been sending out to beekeepers a 
monthly report of apiary inspection work 
compiled from the apiary inspectors’ re 
ports from the various county horticul 
tural commissions. These reports contain 
statistics on the inspection work in the 
various counties; a record of the move- 
ment of bees; and notes on the condition 
of the honey plants, condition of the colo 
nies, and the honey flow, thus giving the 
beekepers of California much information 
in a condensed form. 


Dr. H. E, Barnard, president of the 
American Honey Institute, has been se- 
lected by President Hoover to develop 
child health and protection work. This 
will in no way interfere with the work 
of the American Honey Institute and will 
give Dr, Barnard a wider contact, thus 
increasing the influence of the American 
Honey Institute. Dr. Barnard hopes to 
interest a number of workers carrying on 
research to determine the role which hon- 
ey plays in the nutrition of children. 
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Food Department - 


Malitta D. Fischer 








Contacts at Allied Trade Conventions 

The importance of “getting acquaint- 
ed” with allied food and trade workers 
is so great that I can 
hardly pass up the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the 
American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association re- 
cently held at Boston 
without a few sugges- 
tions for attending fu- 
ture meetings of this na- 
ture. 

It is not hard to un- 
derstand the benefits to be derived by 
getting acquainted with the over four 
hundred home economic workers that reg- 
istered at the Kellogg honey booth. These 
acquaintances developed worth-while con- 
tacts for the women who attended this 
great meeting were leaders in their re- 
spective fields. They were the cream of 
their organizations and were there for 
business. They were anxious to get all 
the latest news on foods and equipment 
that they could so that, when they return- 
ed to their work, they might have many 
tell, many new 
combinations to test out and many new 
varieties of offer those with 
whom they were working. One might say 
they were human blotters absorbing ev 
erything. Some of them were club work- 
ers, some teachers, some laboratory as- 
extension workers, some 
sanitarium dietitians and so 
on, Each story they heard at the various 
booths would suggest some special fea- 
ture applicable to their need. Thus they 
found parts of our honey story particular- 
ly adaptable to their work, 

One might write about the Honey In 
stitute to such a food worker many times 
without getting more than a nicely word- 
ed acknowledgment. But after meeting 
such a food worker face to face, there’s a 
handshake, an exchange of experiences, a 
figuring out how honey will work into the 
other’s field of work so that when letters 
then follow, there is action. 

American Honey Institute can accom- 
plish a great deal in developing contacts 
at such meetings as this. Don’t you see 
you are getting a great number of authori- 
tative food workers to tell the honey 
story, and their influence is far greater 





interesting stories to 


dishes to 


sistants, some 


hospital or 


than any influence we _ can 
through paid 
helped with the work at this meeting and 
they can help tell the honey story at many 


other such meetings. 


develop 


advertising. Beekeepers 


How Beekeepers Can Help 

The complimentary two-ounce jars of 
honeys are always prized by the leaders 
who attend such meetings. They feel it 
is something special made up purposely 
for them and the Institute should never 
go to a convention of food or heatlh spe 
cialists without a goodly number of jars 
of honey to distribute. Of course, such a 
distribution must be made with discre 
tion. 

Then when the various uses for honey 
are introduced into the honey story, it is 
well to have some of the honey combina 
tions ready for distribution. For instance, 
the honey-nut-date wrapped indi- 
vidually in colored cellophane paper are 
always received with a good deal of fa 
vorable comment. They look so nice in 
their pretty wrappers and when made up 
two or three weeks before being distrib 
uted taste so good—the flavor is just what 
one desires. There are honey candies, too. 
How the food workers at the home eco 
nomic meeting relished the pieces of can 
dy some of them received! They wanted 
to duplicate the type they had received 
and in would be only 
through having tasted a honey combina 
tion that some cf them eculd be stimu 
lated to actually try to use honey. 

Now it takes honey to fill the two 
ounce jars; it takes honey to make the 
date bars; it takes honey to make up the 
eandies and other combinations. The In 
stitute does not have a budget which pro 
vides for the purchase of honey and so 
we are more or less dependent upon the 
honey that beekeepers donate. Send in 
your best flavors and be sure to label the 
source. We like to give a food worker 
from Texas the best-flavored Texas hon- 
ey, a domestic science teacher from Mich- 
igan, a Michigan honey, and so on. Send 
us your donations early for we have a 
number of meetings at which we now 
hope to distribute honey. 

Here’s a list of some of the important 
meetings to be held in the near future. 
If your organizations will have an exhib 


bars 


many cases it 
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it at any of these meetings, write us your 
plans so we may help. Dr. Barnard will 
no doubt attend most of these meetings 
and it is hoped that we may have a small 
space at one or two of them to tell the 
honey story, exhibit honey dishes, and 
distribute honey combinations to the in- 
terested leaders who register. A few sug- 
gestions for especially applicable honey 
combinations are given with the list of 
meetings. 


Midland Hotel Exposition, Milwaukee, 
Wis., September 18 to 21 


At this exposition honey should certain- 
ly be exhibited. Demonstration of honey 
combinations that are particularly adapt- 
able for hotel use should be given at the 
exhibit. It might also be brought out 
that small jars of honey make excellent 
hanquet favors; that the use of honey for 
fruit cocktails reduces the amount of la- 
bor necessary as well as making a better 
flavored cocktail; that honey fruit sun- 
daes are particularly attractive and easy 
to make for banquets; that date bars 
may be made up weeks in advance during 
a not so busy time ready for the busy 
time when a big banquet is to be given. 

Then there should be a special little 
hooklet containing quantitative cooking 
suggestions with the actual number of 
servings for the chef. All these quantita- 
tive formulas would be ones containing 
honey, of course. It is true, isn’t it, if you 
had something particularly fitted to the 
hotel manager’s or chef’s needs, that he 
would be interested. The contact is made 
and the follow-up then is comparatively 
easy. 


American Public Health Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 30 to Oct. 5. 


State health officers, physicians, public 
health workers, nurses and leaders in 
health work will attend this meeting. 
They will be glad to know of the latest 
developments in our honey work and by 
all means there should be a honey ex- 
hibit, complimentary packages, and 
healthful honey combinations on display. 
Special literature ought to be available. 
State health officers should know that 
there is an American Honey Institute and 
while letters announcing this organiza- 
tion have already been sent to such work- 
ers, they do not understand just what 
the Institute ean do to help with their 
program. There are special combinations 
for the convalescent that are made more 
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palatable and even more nourishing when 
they are made the honey way. Such hon- 
ey combinations can best be introduced 
to these health workers at such a meet- 
ing and the contacts to be developed are 


most valuable for future follow-up work. 


American Child Health Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 30 to Oct. 5 


At the same time that the public health 
workers are meeting in Minneapolis, the 
workers interested in child health will 
also meet. Thousands of child health spe 
cialists will gather at this great conven- 
tion eager to hear of latest food develop- 
ments, attractive menus for children, and 
receive recipes for nourishing dishes espe- 
cially planned for children. What a fine 
time to bring in honey and suggest ways 
to get our children to eat more honey. 
Nutrition specialists agree that any in- 
gredient that makes a food combination 
especially good for children more pala- 
table is indeed a valuable ingredient. 
Honey is a flavor ingredient in addition 
to being a nourishing one and such work- 
ers are receptive to the honey story for 
children, 

Printed or mimeographed material 
should be on hand for distribution and 
such material might contain suggested 
honey combinations for children, There’s 
the honey-carrot sandwich—children who 
do not like carrots will like them when 
fixed the honey way. Children should eat 
hot cereals and honey helps the hot cereal 
habit. Show these workers how children 
ean drizzle honey about their hot cereal 
and they will be interested in showing 
mothers how they can encourage the eat- 
ing of hot cereals through the honey plan. 
There’s a bit of honey drizzled about the 
fresh fruit salad instead of some rich 
dressing—so little time to make up the 
honey dressing for the honey is ready to 
use just as it is. Every child likes fruit 
salad when dressed lightly with honey. 
There’s honey cookies of all types for the 
cookie jar, The cookies should be made 
and wrapped individually for sampling. 
These workers will enjoy receiving them 
as well as the individual jars of honey. 
If you can get the leaders in child-health 
work to re-tell the honey story to the 
mothers with whom they work, it will 
not be long before honey will be a staple 
in the child’s diet. The influence of these 
workers is far greater than the influence 
paid advertising has. 

(Continued on page 608.) 
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~ ~ Talks to Beginners ~ 
Geo. S. Demuth 





In some regions September brings a 
great array of fall honey plants and in 
some cases the bees store a considerable 
surplus from these. In other regions but 
little nectar is available during the month 
and the bees sometimes consume more 
than they are able to gather from the 
fields. The management of the bees this 
month, therefore, varies greatly according 
to whether much or little nectar is avail- 
able. In some localities where fall honey 
plants are abundant, the main portion of 
the honey crop is stored during the latter 
part of August and during September. 
Sweet clover that has been pastured or 
cut earlier in the season usually continues 
to bloom and sometimes yields a little nec- 
tar during the entire month. Where buck- 
wheat is plentiful it often continues to 
yield during early September. In the 
northeastern states, goldenrod sometimes 
yields well during September and in low 
ground Spanish needle, boneset, and 
many other fall flowers furnish the bees 
with a rich harvest of golden nectar. In 
the corn fields and fields of wheat stub- 
ble of portions of the Mississippi Valley, 
heartsease (often called smartweed) 
sometimes furnishes enough nectar to 
cause the bees to fill one or more supers. 

In localities where fall honey plants 
are abundant, the work of the bees should 
be watched carefully to be sure that the 
colonies have plenty of room if needed to 
store surplus honey. Those who took off 
unfinished sections in July because the 
bees had ceased working in them, can put 
them back to have them finished during 
a fall honey flow, provided the bees are 
gathering enough to cause them to store 
in the supers. Those who produced ex- 
tracted honey earlier in the season, then 
put the empty combs back on the hive, 
have their bees well prepared for any 
surplus they may gather during this 
mcnth. Those who have neither empty 
combs nor unfinished sections can give an 
upper story of frames of foundation if 
the honey flow is strong enough to cause 
the bees to build combs. This is usually 
better than to give a super of comb-honey 
sections, although in some localities hav- 
ing a good fall honey flow a fair quality 
of comb honey can be produced in the 
fall. 

In most cases the fall honey flow is 


slow compared with the early honey flow 
so that the bees do not work in the whole 
super at once. They often fill and seal 
combs in the middle of the super before 
they begin to store in the outside. It is, 
therefore, sometimes advisable to take 
out and extract the combs of sealed hon- 
ey from the middle of the supers even 
before much has been done in the outside 
combs, The partly-filled combs should then 
be placed in the middle of the super and 
the empty ones at the side. 

A mistake that is often made in locali- 
ties having a fall honey flow is that of 
taking away too much honey. Except 
where winters are quite severe it is well 
to leave on the hive an upper story fairly 
well filled with honey during winter in 
order to insure an abundance of food dur- 
ing the winter and spring. 

Danger from Shortage of Stores 

In many localities the bees will prob 
ably not be able to gather enough for a 
living during this month. In such eases, 
if they do not have a good reserve sup- 
ply of honey, they may be forced to stop 
brood-rearing too early and thus be in 
poor condition for winter. In localities 
where there are no fall honey plants the 
colonies should be examined to be sure 
they have plenty of stores to keep up 
brood-rearing through the month. If any 
are short of honey (having less than the 
equivalent of two or three combs filled 
with honey) it may be necessary to feed 
them about 10 pounds of sugar syrup in 
order to prevent their being weakened 
se much that they will not winter well. 
If feeding for winter is necessary, it 
should not be done until after the flowers 
quit yielding, for, if the bees are to 
be wintered on sugar syrup, it is better 
to make sure that it is fed late enough 
so that no fall honey is stored after 
ward. 

Critical Period in Life of Colony 

Many colonies are lost every winter 
because of some defect existing during 
this month in the North, and October in 
the South. Great emphasis has been laid 
upon the later preparation of the colo 
nies for winter, such as packing the hives 
and providing windbreaks, but there has 
been entirely too little emphasis on main 
taining proper conditions during August 
and September in the North and Septem 
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ber and October in the South, to build 
the foundation for good wintering. 

It sometimes happens that colonies that 
were strong and prosperous in July are in 
poor condition for winter because the 
queen is too old to lay in a normal manner 
in September; because too much honey 
was taken away when the supers of early 
honey were removed; because the brood- 
chamber was so crowded with honey that 
there was but little room for the queen 
to lay; or because of some other defect 
that prevented rearing enough young bees 
for safe wintering. On the other hand, col- 
onies that were weak in July, but which 
have a young queen, plenty of honey and 
sufficient room for a normal amount of 
brood may be in excellent condition for 
winter. If anything is permitted to inter- 
fere with the rearing of a normal amount 
of brood this month, the chances of good 
wintering are reduced. It is highly impor- 
tant, therefore, that all colonies be in 
proper condition to rear a considerable 
amount of brood during this month. 
Brood-rearing is usually suspended for 
the winter late in September or early in 
October in the North, and a few weeks 
later in the South, 

How Defects Can be Corrected 

It is not too late even now to replace 
poor queens with good ones, if this is done 
without causing more than a few days’ 
break in brood-rearing, but.it would have 
been better if this had been attended to 
in July or early August. If any colonies 
are found short of honey and no nectar is 
available from the flowers, they should 
be given a frame of honey or fed sugar 
syrup. It is not often that colonies are 
greatly reduced in strength by so much 
honey being stored in the brood-chamber 
that there is not enough room for brood- 
rearing, although this sometimes hap- 
pens. In such cases, a good remedy is 
that of giving an upper story of empty 
combs if these are available. This will 
relieve the crowded condition. However, 
late in the season, just before brood-rear- 
ing is suspended for the winter, bees are 
more and inclined to fill cells va- 
cated by emerging brood with late honey 
if there is a fall honey flow. This condi- 
tion is to be expected and to give a super 
of empty combs does not change matters 
much, for the bees will soon stop brood- 
rearing altogether. 


Amount of Brood Normal for Fall 
The amount of brood at this season will 


more 
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depend upon the age of the queen, the 
food supply and whether or not nectar is 
available. Colonies that have good queens 
in a locality having a fall honey flow 
may have the equivalent of four to six 
combs of brood during September and, 
in some cases, even well into October in 
the North and considerably later in the 
South. If there is a dearth of nectar, the 
same queen would probably not have more 
than the equivalent of two combs well 
filled with brood, provided the colony has 
a supply of at least 10 or 15 pounds of 
honey. The same queen with only a pound 
or two of honey in the hive during a 
dearth of nectar would have only a few 
small patches of brood. Such colonies are 
in poor condition for winter. Colonies 
that have good vigorous queens, together 
with an abundant supply of honey, will | 
usually rear enough brood late in the sea- 
son to make a good winter colony even 
though there is a dearth of nectar. The 
two most important factors in having a 
good colony for winter are, therefore, a 
good queen and plenty of honey. 
Colonies Become Smaller in Fall 
Beginners are often surprised to note 
that their colonies are smaller in the fall 
than during midsummer, Usually brood 
rearing tapers off late in the season so 
that colonies that normally occupied four 
or five stories may have plenty of room 
in the single story in the fall. Apparently 
this is a part of the preparation for win- 
ter and does not necessarily mean that 
they are too weak for good wintering. 


Uniting Weak Colonies 


Those who have made the mistake of 
making rapid increase during the summer 
which has resulted in colonies too weak 
for good wintering, can remedy the situa- 
tion by uniting two or more of these 
weaker colonies to make one stronge one. 
This uniting can be done some time this 
month or next simply by placing one 
brood-chamber on top of another with 
only a sheet of newspaper between. The 
paper should have a few pinholes punch- 
ed through it so the bees can more readily 
start tearing it away. This will cause 
the bees of the two colonies to unite with- 
out fighting. It is a good plan to put the 
colony having the better queen on top, 
since this increases the chances of the 
better queen being the one that survives 
when the choice of the queens is left to 
the bees. Another way is to find and kill 
the poorer queen before uniting. 
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~. ~ Gleaned by Asking ~~ 


Geo. S. Demuth 





Probably Neglected Brood 

Question.—_I have some bees that have some- 
thing wrong witk the brood. Nearly every lar- 
vae in the hive is dead. Also in some of the 
cells there are from one to a half dozen eggs. 
Would laying workers cause this condition, or 
is it foul brood'—J. W. Honeycutt, North 
Carolina. 


Answer.—Colonies that have had lay- 
ing workers or drone laying queens for 
some time frequently show this condition. 
In such cases, the brood dies because it 
is neglected. Neglected brood has the gen- 
eral appearance of European foul brood 
and is often confused with that disease. 
However, it can easily be distinguished 
from European foul brood since the cells 
are elongated and the cappings are con- 
vex, like those over drone brood. The 
fact that there are several eggs in one 
cell is further evidence of laying workers, 
although in a restricted brood-nest, nor- 
mak queens often lay several eggs in each 
cell. 


Requeening Without Dequeening 
Question.—When you unite the colony with 
the young queen with the one containing the 
old queen in requeening without dequeening, 
do you place a queen-excluder between to keep 
the queens apart!—Edwin Rutt, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—No. When the uniting is done 
in the fall after brood-rearing has ceased, 
it is not necessary even to place a news- 
paper between the two hive-bodies, but 
when uniting during the summer or early 
fall, the newspaper plan is safer. Just 
why the old queen in the lower hive-body 
is the one that is usually killed when the 
hive containing the young queen is placed 
on top, is not known. This may be be- 
cause the bees from the upper colony 
work downward toward the entrance be- 
fore the bees from the lower colony work 
upward. They thus come in contact with 
the queen below and probably kill her 
before any of the workers from the lower 
hive come in contact with the queen 
above. 

Preparing Four-story Colonies for Winter 

Question.——I have one colony in four hive- 
bodies and at present they all contain brood. 
How should I manage to get the honey off and 
the colony in shape for requeening without de- 


queening and for wintering in two stories !— 
Earl H. Weber, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—First, sort out the frames of 
honey to be extracted and place all the 
brood in two hive-bodies, being sure to 
leave enough honey for winter. The col- 
ony can then be divided by setting aside 
one of the hive-hodies, supplying it with 
a bottom and cover, then giving it a young 





laying queen in an introducing cage or a 
queen-cell 24 hours later. The hive-body 
set aside should be the one containing the 
most honey, but should also contain two 
frames of emerging brood. In your loecal- 
ity it would be better to do this early 
enough so that the young queen would 
begin to lay not later than the middle of 
August, but it may work all right even 
if she begins to lay early in September. 
After brood-rearing has ceased. and the 
bees become much less active, simply 
unite the two colonies by placing the 
hive-body containing the young queen on 
top of the other, just as a super would be 
placed on the hive. It is not necessary to 
use the newspaper between when this 
uniting is done late in October in your 
locality. In most cases, this results in re- 
queening the colony without having to 
find the old queen. The hive set aside for 
the young queen should be close beside 
the other so that its bees will enter the 
other hive readily after uniting. 
Sterilizing Honey from Diseased Colonies 


Question.—Can honey extracted from combs 
from diseased colonies be boiled and safely fed 
back to the bees to help them build up next 
spring !—E. W. Goodhue, Massachusetts. 


Answer.—Yes. If there is a consider 
able quantity of such honey, it can be ex- 
tracted, then diluted with about an equal 
volume of water and finally boiled for 30 
minutes in a closed vessel, such as a wash 
boiler with a loose-fitting lid. Such honey 
should not be fed to the bees until next 
spring when they are using large quanti- 
ties in brood-rearing and when they can 
fly freely every day. It can be kept by 
placing it in ordinary 60-pound cans while 
hot and sealing it with the screw cap. If 
there is only a small quantity of honey in 
combs containing American foul brood, 
it is safer either to burn them or melt 
them for wax. If burned, a fire should be 
built in a hole in the ground and the 
ashes covered after the burning. Great 
care is necessary when handling such 
combs to prevent spreading the disease 
by exposing some of the diseased material 
where the bees can get it and thus carry 
infection to healthy colonies. 


Honey Has Bitter Taste 


Question.—I have a lot of honey which has 
a bitter or sour taste. Can this flavor be got- 
ten rid of by feeding it back to the bees '— 
Frank J. Haines, Pennsylvania 


Answer.—The bitter taste can not be 
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gotten rid of in this way. Honey that has 

an objectionable flavor can sometimes be 

sold to bakers. If it can not be disposed of 

otherwise it will be well to save it to feed 

to the bees next spring when they are 

using large quantities in brood-rearing. 
Parent Colonies Become Weak 

Question.—Some of my parent colonies are 
not storing while some of the new swarms have 
been continually filling their supers. What is 
the cause of this condition?—Earl Abramson, 
Kansas. 

Answer.—When parent colonies become 
weak during the latter part of the sum- 
mer there is something seriously wrong. 
In some eases this is brought about by 
the young queen of the parent colony be- 
ing lost in her mating flight or failing to 
mate because of some physical defect, 
thus leaving the colony hopelessly queen- 
less. In such eases the colony dwindles 
and often dies in the late fall or early 
winter. Another possibility is that of 
American foul brood. When a swarm is- 
sues from a diseased colony, the newly- 
established swarm is usually free from 
disease, provided it is hived on frames of 
foundation instead of empty combs; but 
the parent grows continually 
worse until most of the brood dies, thus 
‘ausing the colony to dwindle in strength. 
rhe parent colony should be examined 
two or three weeks after the prime swarm 
issues to be sure that the young queen is 
laying and a careful watch should be kept 
in localities where American foul brood 
is prevalent in order to detect it when it 
first appears and treat or burn it before 
the disease has a chance to spread. 


colony 


Heating Honey for Home Use 
Question—Should honey be heated when 
canning it?—Arthur W. Stromberg, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—If you are canning the honey 
for home use, it is not necessary to heat 
it. Honey that is sold through regular 
trade channels is usually .heated before 
placing it in jars or other containers in 
order to retard granulation. For home 


use it is better not to heat it when it is 
put into cans, It will granulate in the 
fall or winter, when each jar can be lique- 


fied as it is used, by placing the vessel in 
warm water, being careful not to have 
the water hot enough to scorch the honey. 
[f the honey is sold locally where it will 
be consumed before it granulates, it is 
not necessary to heat it. In selling honey 
to the neighbors it is well to explain that 
it will granulate on the approach of cold 
weather, and that it can be brought back 
to a liquid condition without injury by 
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placing the vessel in warm water. Honey 
should never be heated directly over the 
fire, since this would scorch it, but the 
jar or can should be entirely surrounded 
by water even at the bottom. The honey 
should not be heated over 160°. For home 
use 140° is safer. 


Utilizing Queens from Diseased Colonies 

Question.—Would it be safe to introduce a 
queen taken out of a colony having American 
foul brood into a healthy colony? I mean to 
take the queen and the queen only from the 
diseased colony.—Albert J. Exley, Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Answer.—Yes. American foul brood is 
not transmitted by queens. Theoretically, 
it would seem that the queen might carry 
the disease, since in laying eggs in cells 
that contain the dried-down scales of 
American foul brood, her abdomen must 
come in contact with the scales. In prae 
tice apparently this does not occur. 


Getting Rid of Ants 


Question.-I am being bothered terribly 
with ants. Can you tell me something that will 
aid me in getting rid of them?!—Wm. Henry, 
Michigan. 


Answer.—The following formula is ree- 
ommended for destroying ants: 1 table- 
spoonful arsenate of soda; 4 quarts water; 
4 pounds sugar; 1 pint extracted honey. 
Put together and bring to a boil. Soak 
small pieces of sponge in this and lay the 
pieces around places where ants come. The 
solution is very poisonous and the ants 
will soon disappear. 


Taking Bees from Building 

Question.—A neigkbor has three colonies of 
bees in his house. He says I may have the bees 
but he wants all the honey. He has to lift the 
floor to get at them. How can I capture the 
bees when he takes the honey out?—-A. H. Ber- 
senitz, Kansas. 

Answer.—In order to save the bees, 
they should be taken out as soon as pos- 
sible while there is still brood in some of 
the combs. The honey can be taken out 
by smoking the bees out of the way and 
cutting out the combs. Finally the combs 
containing brood should be cut out and 
fastened in the frames, then placed in a 
hive. The hive, without bottom, should 
then be set directly over the cluster of 
bees so that they can enter it. The brood 
will attract the bees and there should be 
no trouble in inducing them to go into 
the hive when arranged in this way. The 
hive can then be taken away and placed 
where desired. It will then be necessary 
to fill out the hive with combs or frames 
of foundation and to feed the bees sugar 
syrup for winter fall 
honey flow in the locality. 


unless there is a 
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(Continued from page 560.) 

living. Eastern lowa: There is still some clover 
both white and sweet, and heartsease is in 
bloom. The prospects for a full crop are good. 
The quality of the honey is said to be excel- 
lent. Kansas: Northeastern section of this state 
is still having a flow from clover and bees are 
storing some surplus. Prospects are good for a 
fall flow. The other producing sections report 
very dry hot weather with koney flow cut very 
-short. Missouri: Buckwheat has been yielding 
for the past two weeks. Very dry weather is 
reducing prospects for a fall flow. Sales of 
white extracted honey are reported at 8-8%c 
per lb. in ton lots, 9-13c; mostly 12-13¢ per 
Ib. in 60s and small pails. One large lot of 
10-lb. pails reported sold at 8%c per Ib. Bulk 
comb brought 10c per Ib. in large lots. Some 
beeswax moved at 31-33c per lb. Comb sold 
at $4.00-5.00 per case of 24 sections. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—-Eastern Minnesota: The flow from 
clover is about over. Asters and goldenrod are 
coming in now. Some beeman are moving their 
yards to greener locations. One producer re- 
ports an average of 140 lbs. per colony. With 
favorable weather the outlook for a fall flow 
is good. Michigan and Wisconsin: Clover flow is 
about over and most reports show unusually 
satisfactory yields. Fireweed, goldenrod, horse- 
mint and buckwheat are beginning to yield. An 
average of 100-150 lbs. per colony is estimated, 
and this may be increased before the fall flow 
is over. Bees are in good condition. 


From Producers’ Associations 

We are expecting our new crop will be some- 
what above tke average with a much better 
quality than usual. Samples which we have re- 
ceived from our members up to date have been 
very satisfactory and will make our merchan- 
dising problems much easier. We are practical- 
ly cleaned up on our last year’s honey, and 
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are looking for an active export market this 
year with advanced prices.—The Ontario Honey 
Producers’ Co-operative, Ltd., A. G. Halstead, 
General Manager, Toronto, Aug. 2. 

The honey flow this year here, on the west- 
ern slope of Colorado, in most sections started 
off about normal but was greatly curtailed dur- 
ing the latter part of July and first part of 
August by much rain. Looks now that we would 
have about our usual poundage, and, I think, 
a lighter color and better quality. Movement of 
crop should begin latter part of August. So 
far most all extracted is white, very little of 
the ambers. Producers are feeling quite opti- 
mistic as to prices.—Western Colorado Honey 
Exchange, Jno. G. Russell, Manager, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

The season has not turned out as good as 
was expected. In northern Colorado crop has 
been good in a few localities and rather poor in 
others. Western Colorado’s crop is going to be 
from fair to good. Southeastern Colorado most- 
ly good. The quality everywhere in Colorado is 
better than ordinarily. Wyoming promises to 
have less than an average crop, and Montana 
judging from recent reports, will not fare any 
better.—The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, F. Rauckfuss, Mgr., Denver, Aug. 15. 














GRAY CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Mated to golden drones. They build up a 
strong colony in fall and early spring; gen- 
tle, winter well, capping comb honey very 
white. All queens big-bodied and heavy lay- 
ers. All untested, $1.00 each, $6 for $5. 
) Special prices larger quantities. 

R. W. BALD 


R. F. No. 4. 














Greencastle, Ind. 
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j Better Late Than Never | 


Queens introduced early 


Queen Prices: 1 
Untested - $1.10 ea. 
Tested - - 2.25 ea. 
Select Tested - 5.00 ea. 


Note 


= troduction more safe and sure. 


a i 


j The A. I. Root Company, Medina, 0. 
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in September in some / 
good licks before winter. Be sure to have every colony headed with 
a young, prolific queen of a known honey-gathering strain. 


Root Quality three-banded Italian queens will please jou 


10 50 
$1.00 ea. 
2.00 ea. 


Untested queens are young laying queens of this season's rearing. 


/ Our new mailing and introducing cage helps to make queen in- 


have time to get 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Classified ads will be inserted in the clas- 
sified columns for 7c per word. For spe- 
cial conditions governing bee and queen 
advertising please write us. Copy should 
be received by 15th of preceding month 
to insure insertion. Cash with copy if 
credit has not been previously established. 

We guarantee our advertisers the largest 
4 circulation of any bee journal in the world. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 


t..44 44-4. 4.4 4-6 
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‘*‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver- 
tising Conditions. 

C sLOV ER comb and extracted hone 2y for sale. 
L. . Hubbard, Onsted, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Clover comb and extracted. F. 
W Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 


FOR SALE 
W Cousineau, 








—Extrac stand ~ comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 























FOR S » clover comb honey . Prices 
on reque st. . Holm, Genoa, il. 

NEW clover honey packed in 60-Ib. cans at 
10c lb. L. A. Junod, Greenville, Til. 

FOR SALE—White clover comb honey. 
Charles Guhl, sees Ohio, R. 7. 


~ WINKLER’S Write for 
prices. W inkler Honey Co., 


~ GHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb. 
eans. C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. 


CLOVER honey—comb, extracted and chunk. 
Dr. E. Kohn & Son, Grover Fill, Ohio. 


~ NEW crop clover extracted honey in 60-lb. 
cans. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


WHITE comb sweet clover honey, case 24 


white clover honey. 
Joliet, Ill. 


. pails, 
Zz. 





~60-Ib. 


sections, $3.85. Marsalek Apiaries, Cadams, 
Nebr. 

WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices. Sampie, 10c. S. W. Markestad, Canton, 
Minn. 

CLOVER extracted, new crop, new cans, 


$12.00 case of 2 60-Ib. cans. J. J 
”. we 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind. any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

NEW crop fancy clover honey, 
tracted. Finest quality. Write Irvin 
L, atty, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Extracted 
m. , ton or car. Sample, 15c. 
Chaffee, N. D. 

MICHIGAN HONEY, 
quality clover extracted honey. 
Jr., Ithaca, Mick. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted — clo- 


Lewis, Lyons, 








comb and ex- 
A. Stoller, 





clover honey by 
Victor Apiaries, 


new crop of extra fine 
Howard Potter, 


ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Mandale, Ohio. 
CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans; also 


buckwheat in kegs and cans. Sample on re 
quest. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 

NEW CROP white clover extracted and 
chunk comb honey. Write for prices and sam- 
ples. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Iowa. 


~ FOR SALE—A1 “white clover extracted hon- 
ey. Two 60-lb. cans per case, 


10¢ per Ib. Leon- 
ard 8S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 
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FANCY CLOVER extracted packed in new 
sixties. One case or a car. J. N. Harris, St 
Louis, Michigan. 

WHITE clover honey, 
60-lb. cans, at 9c per 
Coopersville, Mich 

NEW honey, white clover, in 60-lb. cans, 10c; 
No. 1 comb, 4% sections, per case, $4.50, F. J. 
Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 

NEW white clover extracted honey, also 
used extracted and comb-honey cases. Jessup 
Honey Farms, Carmel, Ind. 


finest quality, in new 
pound, F, W. Holmes, 


FINE white and alsike clover extracted hon- 
ey in 60-lb. cans, Write for price. Sample, 15c. 
Arnold Pennine. Okolona, Ohio 


HONEY FOR SALE—All grades, | 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, 
Greenwich St., New York City. 


WHITE clover and amber extracted. 
tainers to suit. Send for sample and 
Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, Ill 


FOR SALE—Fine clover extracted honey in 
60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails and nice white comb 
honey. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

FOR SALE -Michigan’s finest white clover 
honey in new 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15c. C, 
Glover, Kalamazoo, Mich., R. R. 6 


HONEY FOR SALE-—White and light am- 
ber in 60-Ib., 10-lb. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover extracted honey 
in new 60-lb. cans, two cans to the case, at 
$12.00, Adam Bodenschatz, Lemont, II. 


OUR new crop of clover and buckwheat hon- 
ey is ready, both extracted and comb. Write 
for prices. H, E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 

HONEY—Fine quality, New York State white 
clover extracted, in 60-lb. cans. Low prices 
for quick sales. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 


VERY fine white and alsike clover-blend ex 
tracted honey in new 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. 
Prices on request. Noah Bordner, Ilolgate, Ohio. 

HIGH-GRADE white extracted honey pro- 
duced in Michigan. State quantity you are in- 
terested in. M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 

CHOICE new white clover honey in extract- 
ed comb and chunk. 1-lb. sample, 25¢c. No 
stamps. Prices on request. F. W. Summerfield, 
Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

FOR SALE -Finest white clover honey in 
60-lb. new cans, 10c per Ib. Chunk honey, 12 
5-Ib. pails, $9.00. Discount on larger lots. Jos. 
H, Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


~ FINEST northern Michigan clover raspberry- 


any quan- 
Ine. . 265 


In con 
prices. 








milkweed-blend honey, fine for bottling; car lot 
or less; priced right for this quality honey. 
Ira D. Bartlett, East Jordan, Mich 

NEW crop extracted clover honey, in new 


cans and cases, for sale in case or ton lots. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed. Sample, 20c. Prices on re 


quest. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c Ib.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 


orange at 14c lb.; extra L. A. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone 


FOR SALE—Fine No. 1 
cases to the carrier, at $4.50 per case; No. 2, 
$3.50 per case. Also extracted in new 60-Ib. 
cans. Chas. B. Hatton, Andover, Ohio, R. 8. 


NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo. 


~ NORTHERN MICHIGAN fancy raspberry 
blend honey in 60-Ib. cans, 2 to a case, $12.00 a 
case; 6 10-lb. pails at $6.90; 12 5-lb. at $7.20; 
24 2%-lb. cans at $7.80. Sample by mail, 15¢, 
Lewis A, MeIntire, Boyne City, Mich, 


sage at lle Ib. 
Park, N. Y 


clover honey, six 
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FOR SALE—Finest quality light amber white 


clover honey in new 60-lb. cans, $10.50 a case 
Large sample, 20c. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, 
lowa 

FOR SALE Finest white clover comb hon- 
ey, fancy and No. 1, in glass-front cases. Write 


for prices. N. B. Querin & Son, R. No. 6, Belle- 
vue, Ohio 

FOR SALE-——Clover extracted honey in 60 
ib. cans. 2 cans to case, 9'eec f. o. b. Grand 
ville, Mich. Also white comb honey. Jay Cowing, 
Jenison, Mich 

1929 CROP white clover honey, extracted 
extra fine quality in 60-lb. cans. Write for 
prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, 
lowa, Route 4 . 
~ FOR SALE \-1 diamond clear clover ex 
tracted honey, 1929 crop. Case or car lots, 9c 
per pound. New cans and cases. Virgil Weaver, 
Moville, Lowa 


CLOVER or buckwheat honey in new cans 
ind Guaranteed always right. Write for 
samples and prices, stating quantity wanted 
Earl Rulison, R. D. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y 

FOR SALE—No. 1 clover comb honey, $4.50 
per case; No. 1 dark comb, $3.00 per case; 24 
section cases, six cases to carrier. Clover ex 
tracted, 10c; dark, 7c; two sixty-pound cans 
to ease. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


NORTHERN Michigan raspberry honey, very 


white, thick and ripe, in new cans and cases, 
$10.00 per case, in ton lots; $11.00 for less 
amounts. Sample, 20c. C. J. Freeman, Mesick 


Mich 


15,000 pounds delicious white clover honey 
$12.50 per case of 120 pounds. Freight paid to 
vour station within 500 miles of Savanna. Write 
for large-lot Valley View Apiaries, Sa 
vanna, Ill 

NEW YORK State comb 
ey buckwheat and clover, 
packages. Five-pound 
Root Co. of Syracuse, 
N. ¥ 

NEW YORK State clover honey. Well-ripened 
on hives. In new 60-lb. cans, case or carlots 
Sample, 10c. Also buckwheat in 160 Ib. kegs and 


price 


extracted hon 
any quantity, all 
pails our specialty 
124 Williams St., 


and 


size 
a 


Svracuse 


120-lb. cases about Sept. 1. E. L. Lane, Tru 
mansburg, N ] 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey Don't let vour customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 
it in any amount, light amber and white clover 
basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. Write us 
what vou need and ask for prices. A. I. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St., Chi 


eago, Ill 
EXTRA heavy fancy white comb, $5.50 case 


fancy. white. $5.00: No. 1 white, $4.50; No. 2 
white, amber, or No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50; fancy 
buckwheat, $4.00; packed in carriers of 6 cases 
each, Clover or basswood extracted, 


10¢ in 60 
Geneva, N. Y 
Left with 


Howard, 

RASPBERRY HONEY 
until thoroughly ripened. It is thick 
delicious, In 60-lb. cans, 12%c a Ib.; in 10-lb 
cans, postpaid, $2.50 a can. Sample by mail 
20 cents, which may be applied on purchase 
of koney in 60-Ib. cans. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 


QUALITY 


Ib. cans. C. B . a 
the bees 
rich and 


TOWNSEND clover extracted 


honey. New crop now ready for the market. Left 
upon the hives clear through the season, mak 
ng it ripe, rich and fine-flavored. It doesn't 
cost much more to buy REAL honey, the kind 
vour customers will ask for more ‘‘just like the 
last.’ Let us quote you on your needs. We 
wholesale in case lots and job in ecarload lots 


Several carloads for sale from our 21 bee-yards, 
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Write us your needs and it will be a pleasur 


for us to tell you just what we can furnish this 


fine honey for. Address E. D TOWNSEND 4&4 

SONS, Northstar, Michigan. 

QUOUTEADEN EEO EAEAEU EAT ALADOLNOUEA CUAL ATENEO HALAL Wn 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


tenevennoerenenetones 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—All our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Adverti 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘*We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise ali beekeep 
ers to seil for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estal 
lished his credit witk the seller.’’ j 

WANTED—White or light amber extracted 
honey. W. |. Boggs, DeSoto Mo 

WANTED—Several cars white extracted 
koney. Old Taylor Honey Co., Chandler Okla 

HONEY WANTED—State quality, quantity 
and price. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St New 
York 

WANTED—wWhite clover comb and extract 
ed. E. W. Peirce Co., 345 Cliffwood Ave., Zanes 
ville, Ohio 


WANTED 
cuantity Send 
Yr. M sabcock 

WANTED 
tity. shipping 
Hamilton, 


Clover honey extracted, any 
sample and lowest cash pric: 
Fredonia, N. Y¥ 
Carlots of honey. State quan 
point, and price. Mail samplk 
Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles. Cal 

BEESWAX WANTED Will accept 
ments of heeswax at regular market 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I 
Medina, Ohio 


WANTED 


ship 
price ir 


Root Co 


\ car or less quantity of white 


honey, in 60-Ib. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. j 


HONEY WANTED 
buckwheat 
mail sample 


Extracted clover and 
State quantity and how vacked and 

Hoffman & Hauck Division, 646 
Dean Street Brooklyn N Y 

HONEY PRODUCERS 
have to offer in honey 
extracted in 60-Ib. tins 
and lowest prices. C. F 
Broadway, Kansas City 

WANTED 
for 


Tell us wha? you 
Either comb honey or 
State quantity, quality 
Schobert & Co 407 
Mo 


Shipments of old comb and cap 
rendering. We pay the highest 
prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pear! 
Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vonveesneeesy eneioonnt TOPUOAVHOOUGUNONUUCAT ONT ondaoennenar endo nendandaentnnaaaniatt 


_FOR SALE 


pings cash 
ind 
wax 


and 


rane 





SOTLED 
Winkler 

“MAKE 
SAFIN 

Latham 


cane granulated sugar for feeding 
Honey Co., Joliet, TH. 


introduction SURE. One 
mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Alle: 
Norwichtown, Conn 


queen 
cage by 


BEST quality bee supplies attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog or 
request. We buv beeswax at all times and r« 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo 


METAT, 
the WIRE 
SAGGED 
1O00 HO« 


EYELETS in 
SAG which 
COMBS 
Handy 
25e postage, Se per 
Ogden, Utah 


your frames will 
is responsible for most 
METAL EYELETS, per 
tool for inserting eyelets 
1000. Superior Honey C: 


stop 


FOR SALE 
cages; Root quality 
and extracted honey 
Write us or drive 
north of Detroit 
Almont, Mich 


Fine 
bee 


quality queen-mailing 
supplies; both comb 
Orders filled promptly 
over on M. 53, fifty mile 
Hamilton Bee Supply Ce 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE — 





VHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 


sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 


conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 


FOR SALE-——100 colonies bees, guaranteed 
disease free. J. J. Holt Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 


tlers.’.’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex 
~ QUEEN bees for sale, 50c¢ each, balance of 
the season. Graydon’ Bros Greenville, Ala 


Route 4 
~ QUEENS Pure Italian, gentle and hardy 
strain, 50c each, any number. Louisiana South 
ern Bee Farm, Baton Rouge, La. 
~ LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00, 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
~ REACROFT selected queens. One, 90c; ten, 
$8.50. Quantity prices on application. §atisfac 
tion guaranteed. Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
NOTICE—Please do not send me any more 
orders for queen bees as I will not be skipping 
any more this season. Robt. B. Spicer, Wharton, 


“FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 


and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa. 

SHE-SUITS-ME’’ Italian queens One 
80c: 6, $4.00. Send for circular. See advertise 


ment in January issue. Allen Latham, Norwich 
tewn, Conn 

PURE ITALIAN BEES—wUntested queens, 
$1.00; tested queens, $1.50. Will replace any 


queen that does not please you. Satisfaction 
given. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 
CLOSING out for the season. While they 


last, we are offering our high-grade queens in 
any quantity for 50c each. J. M. Cutts & Sons, 
R. 1, Montgomery, Ala 

IF you understand beekeeping, will sell at 
50¢ to 60c on the $1.00. Have best outfit on 
two counts in Iowa; first extracting over 35,000 
Ibs. Delbert E. Lhommedieu, Colo, Iowa. 


BRIGHT Italian queens, ones that are guar- 
anteed to please you or your money refunded. 
Untested, any number, 65c each; tested, $1.00 


each. Honoraville Bee Co., Honoraville, Ala. 
GOLDEN Italian queens. Untested, 90c; 6, 
$4.75: 12 for $8.25. Tested, $1.25. Seleet test 


ed, $2.25. State inspected. Satisfaction guaran 


teed. Sam Hinshaw & Son, Randleman, N. C. 
GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6. $5.00: 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 


hees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 


for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. Producing 
large beautiful bees Solid yellow to tip. Queens 
untested, $1.25; select untested, $1.50; select 
tested, $3.00 each. Write for circular for bees. 


Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Texas. 
GOLDEN Italian queens. Bees very gentle 
and cap honey white. State inspected. Satisfac 


tion guaranteed. Tested, $1.25: select tested, 
$2.25 untested, 90¢ each: 6, $4.80: 12 or 
more, 70¢ eack. D. T. Gaster, Randleman, N. C. 


SUNNYLAND QUEENS possess the qualities 
that make beekeeping profitable. They have 
proven their merits in every part of America, 
Cuba and Europe. Can be bought for 50c each 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Crenshaw County Api 
aries, Rutledge, Ala. 
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FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees, located in 
the keart of the Pecos Valley of New Mexico. 
l'ully equipped, central extracting plant. Guar 
anteed no disease. For full particulars address 
Will Benson, Artesia, N. M. 


ALABAMA queens, bright Italians, bred by 


a vocational breeder. 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$10.00; 100, $75.00. Try them and you will 
order more. Safe arrival guaranteed. H. B. Tal 
ley, R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

FOR SALE—600 colonies bees with extract 
ing equipment, fully equipped, located in the 
heart of the sweet clover belt of North Dakota. 
With crop or without. Guaranteed no disease 
Reason for selling, other interests. Write F. S.., 


Medina 


bees and queens. Two-pound pack 


Gleanings, Ohio 


ITALIAN 


care 


age without queen $3.00; untested queen 
$1.00; tested, $1.50. Add price of queen want 
ed. Safe arrival after May 10. Observation 
hives with bees and queen, $8.00. Birdie M 


Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 
IT am offerirng my golden Italian queens for 


balance of 1929: Untested, any number, at 75c 


each. They are still the big bright hustling 
kind (the kind that get the honey). I guaran 


tee them to be the best that money can buy, or 
money refunded, E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 
poten servant < 

FOR SALE—350 colonies of Italian and Cau 
casian bees, guaranteed free from disease, and 
equipment for extracted and chunk honey. All 
in good standard eight-frames. Located in al 
falfa and sweet clover district of Platte Valley, 


Wyoming. Mrs. Harvey Whitacre, Saratoga, 
Wvyo 

FOR SALE—22 colonies of Italian bees, 
voung queens, standard 10-frame_ well-painted 
hives, ample equipment, good combs. Guaran 
teed disease free. Completion of college makes 
sale necessary. Also smart English Shepard 
pups. Write for details. Amos G. Horney, Sher 
idan, Ind 

IF you want bees that are gentle to handle, 


good honey-gatherers, and beautiful to look at, 


my strain of golden Italians will please you. 
Prices Untested, 90c: six, $4.80; twelve to 
forty-nine, 70c¢ eack; fifty or more, 65c each. 
Tested, $1.25 each. Health certilcate, safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Randleman, N. C 

CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 26 years for 


winterers, hustlers, gentleness, and fine 
One queen, $1.00: dozen, $10.00; breed- 
Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


good 
color 
ers, $10 each 


APTIARY FOR SALE—On account of tke 
fact that my law practice now demands so 
much of my time, I am offering for sale my en- 
tire apiarv, consisting of something over 700 
colonies of bees in ten-frame hives, located in 
sixteen vards, together with all accessories. 
Bees guaranteed free from disease. Good loca 
tion in South Georgia near the Florida line, 


and have no other commercial beekeeper in my 


territory. Will not sell on credit, but anyone 
with eash can get a bargain. N. L. Stapleton 
Colquitt, Ga 

FOR SALE—-My home and nearly 400 colo 


nies of bees, located in a fine clover and buck 


wheat location, in a series of outvards in Ash 
tabula County, Ohio, and Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania. Guaranteed free from American 
foul brood. Will sell with or without comb 
honey equipment. All but five colonies in stand 
ard 10-frame hives, all frames wired, and 
straight combs. Nearly all Root hives. The 
home consists of 3 -acres, good shop, 30x 50 
ft., honey-house, 14x18, nearly new 6-room 
house finished in oak, slate roof, fine water in 


house, good camented basement. Priced to sell. 
For further particulars, write or call. Charles 
RB. Hatton, Andover, R. 3, Ohio 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 599.) 
American Dietetic Convention, Detroit, 

Mich., October 7 to 10 
Here, too, dietetic leaders will gather. 
Miss Barber says she has always found 
the dietitians most interested in all foods 
and receptive to new combinations. We 
many 
make, and there’s no 
booth at this 
valuable contacts to follow up as 


have suggestions to 


but that a 
would 


new honey 
doubt 
meeting bring as 
many 
did the Boston one. Literature on honey 
in the diet giving recipes for especially 
nourishing dishes would be welcome to 
these workers. There’s the diet for the 
convalescent that the hospital dietitian 
would be glad to receive; the use of hon- 
ey in infant feeding for the nursery dieti- 
tion; the dishes that honey makes more 
attractive for the general dietitian and 
Complimentary honeyed orange 
strips, small jars of honey, and honey 
date bars might all be distributed to in- 
terested registrants. 


National Restaurant Exposition, Louis- 
ville., Ky., October 7 to 11 

Five thousand restaurateurs will at 
tend the annual restaurant 
world’s fair at Louisville, Ky., October 7 
to 11, this year. The cream of the res- 
taurant managers, owners workers 
will be included in this five thousand. 
They will want to learn of the newest de 
velopments not only in equipment but 


so on. 


eleventh 


and 


more so in food. If the addition of honey 
of their will 
more satisfied customers, honey they will 
add. If honey will add variety to their 
menus, honey they will have. If honey 
will give them better-flavored food com 
binations, indeed, honey they will use. 


to certain servings bring 


An exhibit at this great meeting might 
display honey combinations for the lunch 
counter, honey combinations for the tea 
room, honey combinations for the sand- 
wich stand, honey combinations for the 
dining room—-there is no end to the honey 
combinations that have a special applica- 
tion to restaurant use. There’s honey com- 
binations that effect a saving in labor and 
labor-saving dishes are always of vital 
importance to the restaurateur. Here as 
in the hotel exposition, there should be 
literature on quantitative cookery. 

These are dates for meetings to be held 
only in the next two months, and when 
we consider that there are stiJl ten months 
of the year left when equally important 
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expositions and meetings will be held, we 
see what a big field there is. 

The Institute’s attendance at the Bos- 
ton Home Economics meeting was but a 
pinhole entrance into this great field of 
allied food workers and we hope that bee- 
keepers will work with us in making it 
possible to have Institute’s 
some of the other big meetings. It does 
not seem possible that more than one or 
with 
can be given during the remainder of 1929 
for the travel and space budget of the 
Institute will not permit. Dr. Barnard 
will probably attend all of the meetings 
listed in this article and if enough honey 
is donated, the small jars will be bottled 
at the Institute and forwarded to at least 
two or three of these conventions for dis- 
tribution. Date bars and perhaps some 
honey candy pieces will be furnished to 


booths at 


two such exhibits demonstrations 


respective entertainment committees to 
be used as banquet favors. 

These suggestions are made so that bee- 
may understand what an im 
mense field there is before us, how the 
Institute can secure influence of leaders 
that paid advertising can not, and how 
the beekeepers themselves can help the 
Institute carry on this valuable work of 
not only developing contacts in allied 
food fields, but also following them up 
to bring about an increased appreciation 


keepers 


and consumption of honey. 
HUPUOADADANNTAETOTELODADEENLAAUAAASL AL YCUEN EA ANEN DUNAET ENED OLA TEENA AT AA EUAN WONT N ELENA 


PHOTOGRAPHS HELPS SALES 


(Continued from page 580.) 
tographs from beekeepers for a series of 
newspaper features required the writing 
of 66 letters and arranging in two cases 
for photographs at my personal expense. 

Honey has everything in its favor. Its 
use can be multiplied many times. But to 
do it, we must give honey its share of 
publicity. And to do that, beekeepers 
must provide their share of the photo 
graphs. 

Chrisney, Ind. 





Me and Ab are track 
complete and all good goin so far. You 
see, feller beekeepers, me and Ab have al 
most had to take a right about face 
since that Sunday our lovin wives come 

(Continued on page 609.) 


now on a new 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 608.) 
home and found us rapping Flory and 


Billy in hot vinegar packs. One of ’em 
since then has stayed home every Sun- 
day, they takin turns on and 
me and Ab aint got further than Ab’s 
barn now any Sunday for Sunday after 
Sunday, and it aint lettin up none neither 
and it aint goin to so far as we can see 
only by a complete turn about. So it is 
that me and Ab for weeks have had about 
as much liberty as a settin hen cooped 
up for settin. Sundays from 10 to 11:45 
a, m. used to be a ray of sun light in the 
pervadin gloom for us. So me and Ab we 
just couldn’t stand it, and so I says to Ab 
we got to begin all over at the bottom, 
we aint gettin nowheres and we aint goin 
to be able to work out no plans for our 
financial or progress in beekeepin or for 
any joy of livin as things are goin. Their 
eyes are glued onto us now all the time 
includin 10 to 11:45 a. m. Sundays too. 
The last ray is gone, continues I to Ab, 
and old methods is played out. They don’t 
appresheate us or our principals or our 
business idees or efforts in the cause of 
forrards beekeepin or anythin at all. All 
we get is pooh pooh. We can’t get past 
ver occa on page 610.) 
i wut i 


HONEY FOR SALE 


HOUNEEATELOEDUNEHONDEEHOEDOEEDONEDEEAUEDHOEDONEDEEONDUEDOESUENOOEDDEHENEOHNRHOETOEOONEDOEEOEDOOEDOOELECONEEOEEONEDOEEONERO Nay 





worship, 





CLOVER HONEY—In 60-lb. cans. Shipped 
two cans to case, at 9%c per lb. Alfred Soder, 
Stratford, Towa 

WHITE clover honey, two 60-lb. per case. 
Excellent quality, heavy body. New crop in new 
cans. Have car load. Frank Coverdale, Maquo 
keta, lowa. 


FANCY white clover and Cig extracted 


honey, six 5-lb. pails, $4.7 dozen, $9.00. 
Chunk com>. six fives, $5.00. F. L. Barber, 
Lowville, New York. 


COMB and extracted honey, chunk honey, 
extracted honey in 10 sizes of glass, 2%, 5, 10, 
and 60-lb. tins. Livest labels in U. S. or plain. 
Special combination sales case free with $25.00 
and $50.00 orders. Write for free samples, 
prices and illustrated circular shown our pack 
ages. Griswold Heney Co., Madison, O., U. S. A. 


Beekeepers, Take Notice 


Last month I 
my Bee and 





announced the establishing of 
Queen-rearing Apiaries in the 
South. This month I wish to make a special 
offer to induce beekeepers to try our strain 
and learn of the quality I’m offering. 

These queens are the same I have used in 
my Michigan Apiaries for the last three years. 
[ have made fine crops of koney each season. 

PRICE, balance of season: 1 to 24, 50c; 25 
to 49, 47c each; 50 or more, 45c each. Three- 
band Italians—profitable honey-gatherers. State 
inspected. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


L. M. HUBBARD 


Box 134, LUVERNE, ALA., or ONSTED, MICH. 


IN 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—40 
disease free. J. A. 
ick Falls, N. Y. 

EXCELLENT UNTESTED QUEENS during 
September, 50c each for any number. Pure 
stock three-band carefully grown. D. W. Howell, 


Shellmi ‘liman, Georgia. 


~ QUE EENS : each for balance of | season, I 
wish to thank my customers for the nice busi- 
ness given me this year and hope to serve you 
again. O. G. Ellison, Belton, S. C. 
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HELP WANTED 
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bees, guaranteed 
Second St., Hoos- 


colonies 
Graves, 21 
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WANTED—Beekeeper to set colonies in 
commercial apple and cherry orchards; or ex- 
perienced man to establish and care for apiary. 
Other work can be given. Orrtanna Canning 
Co., Orrtanna, Pa. 


QUNUUDAAUNALADAND AA EYOADEL ELEN EN AAN EAE EAT EATEN EEN VUNUEALAL ODA 


SITUATION WANTED 





WANTED—Apiary work in South this win 
ter. Twenty years’ experience in own yards 


J. A. Field, Fair Haven, Vt. 
SUVENUEANUENLENUENN AAU ONDEAU EAU EA AAU NNAtN TUTTLE LLL LCL Cc TULLE CL 


ROOT EXTRACTOR COLUMN 





(A free advertising service to Root custom 

who wish to dispose of their present ex 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capacity.) 


ers 








FOR SALE—Two frame Root extractor, used 
two years, as good as new. Martin Rolf, Al 
mena, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Four-frame hand multiple re 


versing extractor with 12-inck pockets, in ex 
cellent condition, having been used only a little 
for each of two seasons. Price, $52.50. Will pay 
half the freight to any place within reasonable 


distance. M. K. Summers, Mio, Mich 
sunnanncnennnvenenensnanengnnncenennnysaggsdenggnennggnay.0q0uinuitit MU 
“MISCELLANEOUS 
STRAW skeps for sale, $5 each, express pre 


paid. G, Korn, Be rrie n Springs, Mich. 
BEE HUNTERS—Use my Beescent and in- 
structions. One man did, and found three bee 


trees in one afternoon. Will Grover, Bristol, Vt. 


WANTED TO TRADE—$2000.00 equity in 
seven-room modern house, garage, two lots, all 
kinds fruit, paved street, for apiary. Owner, 
2329 No. 64th St., Omaha, Neb. 








THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 
in Britain and tke only international bee-review 
in existence. It is read, re-read and treasured. 
Will it not appeal to you? Specimen copy 12 
cents in stamps. It is well worth your little 
trouble. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London Road, 
Camberly, Surrey, England. 


orveunntancarneenyrveconaa tai TULL LLL LEE LUU LCL LEE 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


advertisers 





(Temporary and advertisers of 


small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regular 
lines whko are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued and they are in 
good standing.) 

Carl E. Causey, C. B. Collier, A. E. Crandall, 
Lester Dalzel, J. FP. Diemer, N. E. F. Hancock, 
Hayneville Apiary Co., A. J. Heard, Middle 
Tennessee Apiaries, Norman Bros. Apiaries, E. 
S. Robinson, Earl Rulison, Chas. L. Ruschill, 
A. E. Skaw, N. B. Smith & Co., R. V. Stearns, 
M. Stevenson, G. A. Taylor, Uriah Apiaries, 
John A. Williams, W. C. Wright. 
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Achord 


Queens 


/ Select Young Three-banded Italian 


Laying Queens, Bred for Service. 


50c each 


ANY NUMBER 


TA FSCS EOS FSS 


satisfaction guaranteed. 


j_W. D. Achord / 
y) 


/ Prompt shipment. Safe arrival and 


Fitzpatrick : Alabama 
USO OOOO 












MARUGG'S SPECIAL’ 


The Apiarist’s Friend 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
**Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 





Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for sale 
by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








CULTURE 
SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 609.) 
’em any more at all neither. We got to 
turn square round and get new establish- 
ed with these life partners of ours and 
get their confidence and later on their 
eccoperashun. We can give up the creek 
fishin and all idee of coon dogs and new 
strains of bees for a while, Ab, or give 
’em all up eternal. We got to make a new 
start seemin and let our lovin wives know 
from now on they have got just as good 
100 per centum men for husbands as any 
woman’s got. The way to begin is to be 
gin likin work, go to church with ’em 
Sundays all dressed up, and begin showin 
a undyin interest in their Ladies’ Aid 
work. Ab, I says, its revolushonary but 
its the shortest way and surest. We got 
to do it. 
Ab near fell off the nail 


(Continued on page 611.) 


Caucasian Queens 


By return mail, by air for long distance 
Caucasians are the gentlest race of bees known, 
and are more prolific than Italians, says U. S 
Bulletin No. 447. Our breeding queen is a daugh- 
ter of an imported queen direct from Tiflis, and 
her bees are the gentlest of the gentle. Untest- 
ed, 1 to 5, $1.50 each; 6 to 11, $1.30 each; 12 
to 24, $1.25 each; 25 to 49, $1.00 each; 50 and 
Tested, $3.00 each. Select test- 
Safe delivery and satisfaction 


BEE 


September, 1929 


keg as has 





over, 90c each 
ed, $4.50 each 
guaranteed. 


Bollin?, Bee Co. 
Alabama 


Bolling, 


EDWARDS ncorinc 


COST 
Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Th ds of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time for action. Write for Roof- 
— FREE — ing and Material Book No. 


saMPuies * >> and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
BOOKS 


yas vas Butler St., 
ESTIMATES 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SOUR HONEY 
, (Continued from page 610.) 
been his seat out there in his barn for 


years and years. Then he just looked at 
me with his mouth open and blinkin and 
blinkin as if he wasn’t sure it was me 
and got up and sort of wobbly started off 
for his house. He didn’t say a word. 
Hold on Ab, I says, we got to stand to 
gether on this thing the way we have all 
our lives. We wont do nothin rash in be- 
ginnin it. We will work up to it grad- 
ual as we will plan out together. Floppin 
complete around in our principals all to 
oncet would only get a double guard set 
onto us Sundays and week days too. Its 
going to take time, weeks and months of 
it perhaps, but if you ever want to see 
the ereek again or a live coon dog, we 
(Continued on page 612.) 





—SELECTED UNTESTED— 


Carniolan Queens 
BALANCE OF SEASON 
ONE, 90c DOZEN, $9.00 


A. M. MIDDLETON 
ROUTE 2. FORT EDWARD, N. Y 





What Maysel Mc- 

Clanahan Did— 

YOU Can DO! 

“T have my candy on sale in two stores. 
It sells like hot cakes. I have saved $350 
in a few months, besides filling my ward 
robe with pretty frocks. All of it due to 
you.,-MAYSEL MeCLANAHAN. 


You Can Start Right at Home! 


Turn your kitchen into a small eandy 





shop——-make big profits from the very be- 
ginning. Candy costs 14 cents a pound to 
make, sells for 60 cents. Successful re 
tired candy manufacturer teaches you se 
erets of candy making —right in your 
own home, Equal opportunities for men 
and women. Many now wealthy started 
with practically no capital—YOU can do 
the same. We furnish tools and show 
you how to quickly sell your 
candy at a big profit. Fascinat 
ing FREE book gives full details. 


Capitol Candy School 


DEPT. A 1 -2234 WASHINGTON, D.C 


Pee 
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Mott's Northern-bred 


Italian Queens 


We wish to thank our many customers, show 
our appreciation, and call your attention to the 
swarming disposition of our bees. 

927——-3 swarms, one prime, two from super 
ceding. Fall of 1927—-orders taking up our 
queens, had 50 colonies left over with old 
queens, 

1928—-13 swarms, three prime, 10 from su 
perceding the old queens 

1929 to date—3 swarms, one prime, two 
from cell-rearing colonies, no cutting away 
cells. Over 200 colonies this taken from. 

We guarantee purely-mated queens or replace 
free. Why buy hybrids. Select guaranteed pure 
$1.00 each; 6, $5.75; 12, $11.50; 50, $45.00; 
100, $85.00. Select tested, $2.00. Nine years 
without a single case of disease. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, GLENWOOD, MICH. 


QUEENS 


Yancey Hustlers 
Record Honey- Makers 


Untested, 75c each; $8.00 per dozen; 
$50.00 per hundred. 

Tested, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 

Package bees at any time. 


Quick service and satisfaction guaranteed 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES 
BAY CITY, TEXAS 
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/ Williams’ Queens / 


PRODUCE PROFITABLE COLONIES / 


They are bred for koney gathering, 
long life, and hardiness. 

We know how to produce the long 
slender-bodied queens such as you find at 
the head of your best colonies. 

Health certificate with every shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Select untested Italian queens, 50c 
each. Quantity prices on request. 


P. M. Williams 


MT. WILLING 


ALABAMA 
Trl Tat FO TRA Tl S60 


KITSELMAN FENCE 










Ss vanized wit 99 00 
eer cent pure zinc, same quality as on TELEPHONE 
ire. Amazing values in Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paint, Rooft 
Factory to You. 12-to-24 HOUR SERVI 
We Pay Freight. Write for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.21 Muncie, ind 
Tritt rr rit rrr 
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Select 
Queens 








Our fall 
we are 


flow is on and 
producing the finest queens of 
the season and giving good service. Our 
prices remain the same but tke quality 
of our stock we are constantly improv- 
ing and we arrival and 


now 











honey 








guarantee safe 
your money's worth. 
Prices: Select untested Italian queens: 
1, $1.00; 5-10, 90c each; 10-25, 80c 
each; 25-100, 75c each; 100, 70c each; 











tested queens, $1.50; breeding queens, | 
$5.00. 
J. B. Hollopeter | 
Rockton Pennsylvania | 


Requeening in September gives excel- 
lent results. 


TrID 








| 
| 
| 
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BEE CULTURE 
SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 611.) 
got to do it. There aint no other way. We 
got to get our confidence with them re- 
stored back some way or we are just agi- 
tators on a lawn mower handle for the 
rest of our lives, so we are. Lets make 
em proud of us first and finally partners 
with us in every business we go into when 
we got their confidence, and they will see 
as how we need rest at times and recrea- 
shun such as fishin and a day and per- 
haps a night now and then in the field 
and a little cooperashun financial later. 
Don’t you see Ab, says I. 

Yes, says Ab, I begin to see, but that 
goin to church all dressed up and Ladies’ 
Aid Work and sayin that honest labor is 
noble and I like it and want more of it 

Then Ab more sort of crept into his 
house than it was walkin. But since then 
he has gradually got better and last night 
he told me he was ready to try it on and 
begin plannin the first moves, but said 
when he thought of it in the night he 
allays seemed to hear dynamite goin off 
and he didn’t like that sign. 


September, 1929 


But now we are plannin it all, and with 
our wives later becomin true life part- 
(Continued on page 613.) 





Better-Bred Italian Queens, 45c each 


My queens are guaranteed to give satisfaction. I ship no culls, no old queens, no 
virgins. Nothing but the best. Why not try them and save the difference. Sample, 40c. 


A. L. Webb, Prop. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 





Carniolans 


very gentle—can be handled most of 
the time without a veil. How comfort- 


able to work without a veil! Why put | 


up with irritable, stinging bees! For 
this reason alone Carniolans are worthy a trial. 
Carniolans are very prolific, keeping their hives 
populous at all times, produce most beautiful 
comb honey, use but little propolis, little in- 
clined to rob, and are most excellent workers. 
Carniolans will fly on cooler and more windy 
days than other bees making them very valu- 
able for pollination purposes. Put in some Car- 
niolans this month if you use bees for pollina- 
tion. Queens introduced in September are 
practically young queens for next season. They 
are less likely to swarm next year than queens 
introduced earlier. Many queens reared early 
in thg South prove disappointing. Try some 
September Carniolans this season. 


Se I OD og on ececscccsaudeed $1.25 
ES GE. tg ct eeseteeneaus 6.60 
Untested queens, dozen ............... 12.00 
Se I, ED gine c tn set cnsesesss 2.00 


Lower prices in larger lots. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J- 





Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


Patents Co. Practice in Patent Office 


and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLachlan Building Washington, D. C. 


Golden Queens 


BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE AND GOOD HONEY- 
GATHERERS 





Select (one grade) young laying queen, $1.00 
each; five for 80c each; ten, 75c each; twenty 
or more, 65c each. 


We lave specially made, patent pending, safe 
introducing cage which is also self-introducing, 
in which we guarantee safe introduction even 
to laying worker colonies. The price for queens 
in this cage is 50c additional. All queens mailed 
in large cages unless smaller size specified, No 
disease. Health certificate. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction. 


The Golden Apiaries 


John T. Knight, Mgr. LETOHATCHIE, ALA. 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 612.) ' 
ners and cooperatin, things are brightenin 


wonderful and me and Ab are cheered 
up a lot. The openin moves in our new 
life will be given in our next. We are 
goin to be careful about these moves, and 
hope they are workin well by the time 


coonin season opens Nov. 15. 
* * * 


Rush, Pa., July 20, 1929. 
Dear Old Drone: 

You are not the only beekeeping drone who 
likes to go coonin’. W. H. Millard of Lawton, 
Pa., keeps bees and raises coon and fox hounds. 
He tells me that he will sell a coon dog for 
around $25.00 and says that he is a goed one. 
You must write him for full information. 

Tell me whether those Powerful bees were 
Italians or Caucasians. Salge’s Valley Bee and 
Honey Co. rears both kinds and I have bought 
Caucasians from them. However they were not 
prohiboozers. I must close, hoping that you 
will investigate this coon dog proposition. 

Yours in the interest of better beekeeping, 

JEHILE B. KIRKHUFF. 

Well, Jehile, there ain’t much the trou- 


ble with Mr. Millard’s coon dog proposi- 
shun as me and Ab see it only the 25 dol- 
(Continued on page 614.) 


Queens Ac Each 


High-grade Italians, too. Bred by long experi- 
enced breeder from best select stock. Every 
queen guaranteed to please. 


G. H. MERRILL APIARIES, Greenville, 8S. C. 


A Wonderful Queen 


Daughters of an ultra-violet ray treated moth- 
er. Mated in our American Beauty yard of Ital- 
ians and producing the gentlest bees we ever 
saw. For two seasons we have pulled them 
apart to show visitors. No smoke used. Very 
prolific. Great honey-gatherers of beautiful 
sections. Have run over 112 pounds per colony 
up to July 10. Don’t fail to winter some of 
these queens. Tkey are worth the money if you 
don’t get extra gentle ones. Untested, $1.00 
each. We guarantee satisfaction. We refer to 
Marshall National Bank. 


E. F. GUIGLEY APIARIES CO. 
UNIONVILLE MISSOURI 
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“Mapnolia State” 
Queens 


Have proven especially popular this 
season 

DON'T! DON’T! DON’T! let a single 
colony approach winter with a doubtful 
old queen. 

You may be contemplating the pur 
chase of some package bees next spring; 
and we know of no better way for you 
to acquaint yourself with our stock, than 
by ordering a few queens this fall 

Queen-rearing is our livelihood, our 
vocation, our art in which we take great 
pride. And when it comes to SERVICE, 
we give it FAULTLESSLY. 

‘*Magnolia State’’ typifies our queens 
among a myriad of others; assurance 
enkanced that the quality will be the 
highest. Covered by our usual guarantee. 

Long as the season lasts, 50c, any 
number. 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
CRAWFORD MISSISSIPPI 
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/ Get Running’s Queens / 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where we produce honey 

by tke carload. 

Choice untested Italian Queens, 75c 
each; $8.40 per dozen. Tested, 50c 
each extra. Write for prices in 
large quantities. 


All queens sent from Sumterville, Ala. 
Address for quick service. 


David Running 


SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA 


JOISTS 


/ 


Y, 


JANES CS 00 St FSO 





Morrison’s Northern Queens 
Strictly Three-banded Stock 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 
(18 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and capping 
their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 


0 POC Te Tre tr rT Tr ee Tee re ee $0.60 each 
EE aca dGass oO se Keeeehddsedeece de eeeneesakhenn ts 1.25 each 
EE. 6.6 5 6b pcnvbcdcwiecaesddnessdeenecasdsacaces 5.00 each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


George Morrison, P. 0. Box 65 





Mandale, Ohio 
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Honey Containers 


2%-lb. cans, per reshipp’g case of 24 $1.05 
214-lb. cans, per carton of 100...... 3.80 
5-lb. pails, per reshipping case of 12, 1.05 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50........ 3.20 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100 


10-lb. pails, per reshipp’g case of 6. .80 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50...... 4.60 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each... .35 
60-lb. square cans, per case of lean. .60 
60-lb. square cans, per case of 2 cans 1.05 
24-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.60 
16-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.25 


644-0z. tin-top tumblers, per 
ease of 48 . 
All above prices are F, O. B. Boyd, Wis. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Write for prices on comb honey ship 


ping cases. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD WISCONSIN 


1.50 | 
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SOUR HONEY 
_ (Continued from page 613.) 
lar insinuashon. We would go partners 


with him any time, on fur shares or strait 
commershal. Or if he will send us a good 
coon dog as is rabbit proof I will praise 
his dogs up in this dept. till he can sell 
kittens for pups. You see Millard 
and show him all the possibilities of havin 
me and Ab with him as busineess part 
ners, Let us know to oncet. I aint goin 
to tell you nor nobody anythin more about 
Salge’s Powerful bees. He and Jay Smith 
skintsme and Ab orful on this deal and 
are gettin rich themselves on it. Me and 
Ab hate bees now as will bootleg. 


* * * 


September, 1929 


coon 


k. W. Brown of Willow Springs, IIl., 
finishes his story of his invenshun of a 
hive lifter without any hive lifter in it at 
all at the end, as follers: 


Other beekeepers who have had tall hives 
(Continued on page 615.) 


BEEKEEPERS, TAKE NOTICE 

Standard Churn products. Beekeepers’ sup 
plies. Honey extractors, honey storage tanks, 
Cool Smoke bee smokers, plain and steam-heat 
ed uncapping knives, capping extracting bas 
kets. Write for prices. 

JOHN H. LOHR 
24 FULTON ST., HANOVER, PA. 
Authorized Pennsylvania dealer in Standard 
Churn Products, manufactured by Standard 
Churn Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
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LTIN CANS and PAILS 


BEST QUALITY ON THE MARKET--JULY Ist, 1929 


In Strong Dust-Proof Cartons---Pails with Sure-On Bails 


a 


50-bulk crate 


Panel or plain. 


lots if preferred. 


Smt Ot FSS OTS FSS 00 


Shipment from Grand Rapids 
Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 


214%-lb. cans, 100 in carton........ $3.75 $17.75 $34.00 $3.25 $15.75 $30.80 

5-lb. pails, 50 in carton.......... 6.50 31.35 60.00 5.75 27.50 53.75 

10-lb. pails, 50 in carton...... . 9.50 46.00 88.25 8.00 39.25 76.75 
From Grand Rapids From Chicagc or Detroit 
One box Ten boxes Ten boxes 50 boxes 100 boxes 

21/%-lb. cans, 24 in wood box...... $1.15 $10.00 $9.50 $45.00 

5-lb. pails, 12 in wood box........ 1.10 10.50 9.00 44.00 

10-lb. pails, 6 in wood box....... -90 8.00 7.00 32.50 

60-lb. cans, 2 in wood box........ 1.10 10.00 9.00 43.50 $85.00 


A eae ae | Per crate, $17.50 
PRICES ON CLEAR GLASS JARS 


No. in pkg. 1 carton. 
1/.-lb. 2 doz. $1.00 
1-lb. 2 doz. 1.25 
2-Ib. 1 doz. 85 


Shipments can be made direct from factory in Northern Indiana, in quantity 


A. G. Woodman Co. :: 


DISA TS ASL SASSO St FS FSS SOSA SAE 


Shipment from Chicago 


Per crate, $15.00 


Shipment from Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10 cartons. 25 cartons. 50 cartons. 
$9.00 $21.25 $40.00 
11.50 26.25 50.00 

7.50 18.75 37.50 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 614.) 

capsize can understand what a terrible mess I 

was in. No doubt some shed tears in sym- 

pathy. It is a sad affair to have a 7-story hive 

dumped over when it is getting dark fast. 

Wherever I stand there are bees ready to 
crawl inside my pants and not every bee starts 
to sting near my feet but loses no time when 
she finds an ideal spot. 

The six-story pile of supers is ready to re- 
ceive the brood-chamber on top. I know just 
how I am going to do the job. Ordinarily I am 
slow-witted, but now, stimulated by the injec- 
tion of stinger juice, I am hitting in high. There 
is a right and a wrong way to proceed and I 
am going to take the wrong way. The proper 
way would be to re-light the smoker and use 
Brown's Tripple-Jointed Semi-automatic Self- 
locking Hive-hoister, but, gee whiz, this is a 
hurry-up job. I will grab the brood-chamber 
and slap it up on the pile of supers when tke 
bees are not looking, so to speak. I will stand 
on empty hive-bodies. I guess there was no great 
harm done if the smoker did burn out. I'll just 
hold my breath and very gently lift -the hive. 

What the heck is holding it down? Must be 
caught on something. Who ever saw a Jumbo 
hive so heavy? Is it a Jumbo? Isn't it a 11- 
frame Dadant? How did I get a Dadant hive 
jumbled up witk 10-frame supers? What's the 
matter with me anyway—this is a Jumbo— 

‘‘Supper’s readv,’’ calls a voice from the 
house. A bee gets into my mouth and I spit her 
out. A bee in my ear is stuck and seems unable 
to operate her reverse lever or adjust her 
stinger to a working angle. My ears are natural 
bee-traps. 

‘*Super’s all ready and waiting,’’ again 
comes that unsuspecting voice. 

‘*Yes, I hear you. I got a hive open. I’m 
closing it up right now.’’ 

(Continued on page 616.) 





Cypress 
Bee 


Hives 
Free Catalog 





5 10-frame wood- 


covered hives - - - - $8.95 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


Houma, Louisiana 
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BEE CULTURE 615 
W. R. PERRY’S 1929 LOW PRICES ON 
QUALITY 


Honey Marketing Equipment 


We have one of the most complete stocks of 
honey containers ready for the beekeeper in 
the middle west. Omaha is situated so that we 
can give you prompt service and at the lowest 
transportation cost 

FRICTION-TOP PAILS AND CANS 

Each year our business in friction top con 
tainers is much larger than the year previous. 
We picked out the quality products and have 
stuck with them. Again, we offer American Can 
Company's pails and cans. ‘‘Canco’’ sets the 
standard and their cans are best. Friction top 
pails and cans are packed in dust-proof car 
tons. This assures you they will reach you in 
clean and perfect condition at the lowest trans 
portation cost. If you want quality pails at the 
lowest cost send us your order } 

Per cart. Ibs 

2%-lb. cans, 100 in dust-pr. carton. $4.00 31 

5-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof carton 3.15 28 

5-lb. pails, 12 in re-shipping case.. 1.00 10 

10-Ib. pails, 50 in dust-pr. carton 4.65 46 

10-lb. pails, 6 in reshipping case -75 7 
FIVE-GALLON (60) LB. CANS 

‘*Canco’’ cans. This year with the 24” 
openings, which are easier to fill and empty 
These cans are made from 107-lb. tin plate 
throughout, all seams are soldered. They are 
the best square cans on the market. Special 
prices on quantity orders. Strong wood case 
with cleated end 

lto 9 10 to 49 50 cases 


eases CASBER or more 
1—60-lb. can in wood. case$0.70 $0.65 $0.60 
2-——60-lb. cans in wood. case 1.10 1.00 .98 


60-lb. cans in bulk, crated in lots of 20 or 
more cans, 36c each 
TALL CLEAR GLASS JARS OR DIAMOND 
‘I’? HONEY JARS 
Special tall white clear honey jars 
24—-14-ounce honey jars in reshipping cases, 
per case, $0.98. 
24—-8-ounce honey jars in reshipping cases 
per case, $0.75. 
Diamond ‘‘I’’ Honey Jars 


24-—-16-ounce honey jars in re-shipping case 
per case, $1.10. 
22— 32-ounce honey jars in re-shipping case, 


per case, $0 80. 
OUR GUARANTEE 

Every container that we sell is guaranteed 
to give complete satisfaction and to be perfect 
in every respect 

Oarload stocks available at all times during 
the selling season 

Prices in this list subject to change without 
notice 


W. R. Perry Company 


414-416 South 11th St. OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Quality - Service -Satisfaction / 


Our 1929 catalog is ready. 
/ Write for your copy today. 
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Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higzinsville, Mo. 
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‘KNIGHT'S | 
QUEENS 


LINE-BRED, THREE-BANDED 
LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS 


The best honey-gatherers, gentle, pro- 
lifie and hardy. My queens are carefully 
reared and selected, and are really worth 
more than the average queens advertised. 
I guarantee satisfaction. 


PRICES: 


1 select (one grade) young laying queen. . $1.00 
5 sel. (one grade) young laying queens, ea. .80 
10 sel. (one grade) young laying queens, ea. .75 
20 or more select (one grade) young laying 

queens, each 65 

All queens sent in large six-hole cages 
unless smaller size specified. No charge 
for clipping. No disease. Health certifi- 
cate. Pure mating, safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight 


Hayneville Alabama 





BEE CULTURE 


SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 615.) 

I overcome the gravitation of the heavy 
hive-body and quickly discover that to handle 
it at all I must hug it tight to my body. Gosk, 
can I make it? It’s no time for meditation now. 
Bees are piling over each other in a grand 
rush toward me. My vest is hooked over the 
top edge of the hive and the bees are crawling 
under it. Once under they lose all sense of direc- 
tion; some go up and some down. I combine 
my physical and my mental powers. The com- 
bination works, and the Jumbo brood-chamber 
is all set. Here goes the top-entrance and the 
cover. There—that’s that. 

A rapid transit to the shop to remove clothes, 
brush off bees and pick out stingers and then 
to the house for suppeer. As I enter I pick up 
a fine-toothed comb and fish stingers out of 
my hair. 

‘*Ha-ha, you got stung, didn’t you?’’ said 
friend wife. ‘‘My bees don’t sting like that. 
You better requeen.’’ 

‘*My bees are not cross; they are alert and 
ambitious, but not what a beekeeper would call 


September, 1929 


I thought 
with hornets, maybe. 
‘*You don’t understand the unusual condi 
tion I had out there in the dark.’ 
‘*Well, you are a beautiful sight. 
(Continued on page 617.) 


JAY SMITH’S 
Pure Bred 
Italian QUEENS Carniolan 
Highest Quality at Reduced Price 
$1.00 EACH 


For remainder of season. BREEDING QUEENS, 
service for 1929-30, $10.00 each. 


JAY SMITH, Rt. 3, VINCENNES, IND. 


they were cross—crossed 


” 


Red snout, 








Berry’s Reliable 
Queen Bees 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
50c Each Any Number 50c Each 


Thirty-five Years’ of Selection from the Best 
Our Three-banded Italian Queens 


After all these years of careful breeding, not 
always from a commercial standpoint, but as 
large honey producers, therefore breeding for 
our own use, we have a pure Three-banded 
Strain of Italian bees unexcelled for gentleness, 
disease-resistance and honey production. Our 
breeding queens are those selected from thou- 
sands of honey producing colonies, located in 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Iowa and Manitoba, Can- 
ada. In this way we are able not only to test 
out our strain from a honey production stand- 
point but from a climatic standpoint as well. 
You will find our queens hardy and therefore 
able to stand the hardest winters. 

We sell only selected queens. The culls we 
kill. Safe arrival we guarantee and satisfaction 
on everything we ship. A certificate of health 
accompanies each shipment. We clip wings of 
queens on request without charge. Write for 
circular price list and prices on hundred lots of 
queens. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Moore’s Strain 


Away back in 1879 I commenced earing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 


By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
‘*In 1913, 80 per cent of the bees in this dis- 
trict died of European foul brood. I had an 
apiary of 60 colonies headed by daughters of 
your queens in which I did not lose a colony, 
and in 1914 they made 360 pounds per colony. 

‘In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you, and 
introduced them to diseased colonies. Four 
of them became too weak to recover, and they 
all got rapidly worse until it looked impossible 
for any of them to recover. In eight of them, 
as soon as the young bees from your queens 
began to hatch, the disease began to disappear. 
They cleaned up and stayed clean.’’ 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. 

I am filling orders by return mail. 


J. P. Moore 


Morgan - - Kentucky 
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September, 1929 GLEANINGS 


SOUR HONEY 

(Continued from page 616.) 
thick lips, squint eyes and big ear—you don’t 
look like the man I married. You have been 
cutting up more monkeyshines. I'll bet if I 
could have had a movie camera-man take your 
picture in the act I’d make a thousand dollars. 
You can get more stings in an hour than I do 
in a year. I believe you are getting to know 
less and less about more and more. I sometimes 
wonder if you have more than two brain cells 
working.’’ 

It’s no use arguing with a woman to make 
her realize the value of a man’s research work. 
By actually doin it, I demonstrated that bees 
can be handled without smoke. Beekeeping, if 
properly indulged in, becomes a hobby that 
makes life eventful. It keeps a man away from 
evil companions and licker and out of jail but 
home with his wife. 

The next day I took a close-up squint at the 
top-entrance of the mistreated colony to see if 
my presence would cause the bees to recall the 
episode. Everything was perfectly normal; bee 
business was carrying on just the same as in 
other hives. My attention was attracted to one 
bee loitering in the entry-way. After sizing me 
up from different angles this bee looked me 
right in the eye and, waving a claw, called 
out 

‘Aw there, kid. What can I do for you?’’ 

After smiling at her I turned and walked 

(Continued on page 618.) 


Italian Queens 


THREE-BANDED 


For the remainder of the season, 50c each, 
one or one hundred. Safe arrival. No disease 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


J. J. Scott, Prop. Winnsboro, La., Rt. 1. 
Dt AT OO SS 0. 


Northeast 
Texas 


Queens 


CHOICE THREE-BAND 
ITALIANS 








These queens will equal the best 
on the market. Select young laying 
queens, 50¢e each. All orders filled 
by return mail. If large lots are 
wanted write for prices. 

SAFE arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


O. D. Rivers 


POWDERLY TEXAS 
TRAt Rat Fao Rat F060 


No disease. 
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Important} 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR QUEENS? 


introduced 
mean larger honey crops for 1930. 
We offer them cheaper than you can 
rear them. Our queens are bred from 
record honey-gathering Italian 
stock. 


Young queens now 


PRICES 


Untested, each....50c, any number 
Tested, each....$1.00, any number 
Breeders, each. . . $5.00, any number 


TST OFS CS Sf FS 


100% satisfaction and delivery 
guaranteed. 


Citronelle Bee Company, Inc. / 


Citronelle, Alabama. 
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/ Mack’s Queens / 


(3-BAND ITALIANS) / 





Our big fall honey flow is now on and 
our bees are building the FINEST cells 
we ever had. We have just started 400 
more mating nuclei and will be better 
fixed than ever to get our High Quality 
Queens to you in a hurry. You will find 
our NORTHERN-BRED Queens HARDY, 
GENTLE and VERY PROLIFIC and 
quoted at a price (quality considered) 
that will save you money. Will tell you 
some day how we raise better queens 
and for less. Requeen now with Mack's 
Queens and see the difference. 


Prices for September and October: 


60c each 
$6.60 a doz. 
$50.00 a 100 


Every sale a satisfied customer or money 


DTS ALT Sal TI TTS TS 
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back. 
/ Herman McConnell / 
(The Bee and Honey Man) 
/ ROBINSON, ROUTE 2, ILLINOIS / 
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Thrifty Queens 


1892 


Since 








50c each 


In lots of 5 or more; 
smaller lots, 60c each. 


Safe arrival is guaranteed in the U. S., 
Canada and Cuba. Pure mating and per- 
fect satisfaction is guaranteed the world 
over. 

Over a third of a century of careful 
breeding and selecting insures you of 
THRIFTY three-banded Italian queens 
that please. An output of thousands of 
queens per month assures you of good 
delivery 

Let THRIFTY queens kelp you build 
stronger colonies. Place your order to- 
day. 


W.J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 








Guaranteed to Please 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 617.) 
away in meditation: ‘‘Bees sure are cute little 
cusses—darned if they ain’t.’’ 


Yours for bee>research, 

E. W. BROWN. 
much comment on your hive 
it works about like all I ever 
heard of. I also got to say your life part- 
ner looks like a angel to me and Ab. You 


BEE CUL 1929 


September, 


I aint 
lifter only 


don’t know much more than Jay Smith 
about the true matrimonal side of life. 
It aint bee stings as get to me and Ab 
most. OLD DRONE 


P. S.—I see by August Gleanings as how 
old black fox Byer of Canady had six 
combs of honey stole out of one of his 
apiaries and he’s squealin about it like 
as if he’d lost half the U. S. A. treasury. 
I wish I knew who done it. I’d send him 
flowers. I ain’t ever got over the way old 
Byer hogswoggled me on his U. 8. agency 
for black foxes, and I ain’t goin to get 
over it neither. O. D. 





Harrison’s Golden Queens 


The kind that up-to-date beekeepers demand. 
Gentle, vigorous and hardy, 50c each, one or 
one hundred. 


J. K. Harrison Apiaries 


HONORAVILLE, ROUTE 1. 
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Good queens demand the merits of progressive beekeepers every- 
where. We have shipped thousands of queens this season and they 
are giving universal satisfaction. We are prepared to give you re- 
turn mail service on queens for balance of season. The opportunity is 
yours, requeen at the lowest possible cost, but be sure of the highest 
Every queen guaranteed to be satisfactory and to give you 
the service you have a right to expect or your money back. 


quality. 


Package Bees in season. Low prices, quality and service and pleased 


customers is our motto. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


QUEENS, 50c : 


Quality Bred Italian Queens, Now Only / 
50c Each, cAny “Number 
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Rapaslee Italian 


Queens 


50 CENTS EACH: 


ANY NUMBER 


IF THEY ARE NOT AS GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY, 
WE WILL BUY THEM BACK. 


250 Queens Per Day 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Mississippi 
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/ Show What You Pack 


A Wondertul Package 


to Sell Honey 


—w 





CLEAR WHITE GLASS 
EITHER ROUND OR PANELED JARS 
BEAUTIFUL SHAPES 





BOTTLE YOUR HONEY IN 
TYGART VALLEY GLASS AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 





Tyzart Valley Glass Company 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Pack in Glass 
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